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Parade in Newark: fireworks, floats and lots of fun 


NEWARK — Themed, “Our Legacy 
Must Be Continued,” The African-Amer- 
ican Heritage Parade and Festival, 
beginning on May 28 at Weequahic Park 
in Newark, kicks off with fireworks, and 
a Lawn Dance Party with a special 
Radio D. J. guest. 

This parade with 100 participating 
groups starts at noon May 30 at Broad 
‘street and Lincoln Park. 

A trio of Camels (for the first 
time)will join the march along Newark’s 
fevitalized Broad Street to the 

New Jersey Performing Arts Center, 
as will dozens of floats and world class 
drum and bugle corps, hailing from 
every county in the State and as far 
away as Washington DC 

The theme,“Our Legacy... Must Be 
-Continued” signifies and represents the 


Statewide campaign struggles to keep 


long history if the parade, which dates 
back to the first Black Heritage Day 
Parade in 1976,and it’s roots in the Cris- 
pus Attucks Parade of 1967 through 
1976. “This year celebration is especially 
important because it places emphasis on 
our past journeys,” said parade chair- 
man Donald Bernard Sr. “Our youth 
need to see and feel the value of our past 
to overcome many obstacles and gain a 
positive perspective for their future.” 
“Each year we pay particular atten- 
tion to address the needs of the total 
family. We realize that the fun and 
excitement afforded to our children 
touches that part of them that allows 
them to really be who they are. Soft and 
tender is the heart of a child. So when 
we give them an opportunity to ride the 
Ferris Wheel, to climb on a pony or a 


Asst. Commissioner Dr. Henry Spring discusses the need to alert and educate African American 


women why their infants are 2 1/2 times more likely to die than a white baby. 


By Lucy Sanchez 
Staff Writer 


TRENTON — On May 18, 1999 
Christine Grant, the new Commissioner 
of the NJ Department of Health and 
Senior Services kicked off the statewide 
Black Infant Mortality Reduction cam- 


Plainfield teacher turns a vision 
into a $100,000 literacy grant 


By Lucy Sanchez 
Staff Writer 


PLAINFIELD — New to the 
teaching profession, Lynette 
Shyers came to Emerson School 
just four years ago with a gen- 
uine compassion to help stu- 
dents in their most crucial 
learning stages. The Rowan 
University graduate saw a 
great need for improving litera- 
cy skills not only in her special 
education class but in the entire 
Plainfield district. 

Shyers combined her love of 


paign. The campaign, called “Black 
Infants/Better Survival (BIBS) was ini- 
tiated in response to national and 
statewide statistics which show that 
black infants are more than twice as 
likely as white infants to die before their 
first birthdays. 


The two-year, $1 million públic 


camel, they experience memories that 
will last them for the rest of their lives,” 
Bernard said 


longtime community activi 
Thomas who spearheaded the first 
African-American Parade in 1960 and 
was one of the founders of the Crispus 
Attucks Society. Renowned educator Dr. 
F. Alma Flagg will serve as this years 
Deputy Grand Marshal and retired Col. 
Eugene Scott, organiger of the Bud Bil- 
liken Parade aa 

est black parade hel 
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This year’s Grand Marshal will be 
st, John A. 


largest and old- 
ie nnually in Chica- 
be honored. The legendary 
host on WBLS- 
brating his 60th 
will communicate 
live from Broad 
vaves 


Chairman John A. Thomas 


awareness ane is the first state in 
the nation to address the targeted issue 
of black infant mortality. Grant stated, 
“When a black infant dies, it’s not a 
black problem, it’s everyone's problem.” 
Although the commissioner stated New 
Jersey has been aware of the risk associ- 
ated with Afri¢an-American women for 
years she said it’s been difficult to filter 
the urgency into the communities. 

Assistant cOmmissioner, Dr. Henry 
Spring stated there’s something else 
other than the so¢io-economie status, 
education level, age, substance abuse 
and unhealthy habits that are contribut- 
ing to the disproportionate rate of black 
babies dying. “If you are an affluent 
black woman Wwith full access to quality 
care and you compare yourself to a white 
women, your isk is still two and a half 
times higher, ith says there’s some- 
thing about)baing a. black women .in 
America,” Stated Sprit t 

The assistant’ commissioner stated 
this campaign is often challenging 
because they are dealiĝg with the issue 
of racé, which he notedjoften brings feel- 
ings of hesitation and discomfort. Once 
people get over the igsue of race and 
embrace the issue it can only bénefit 
society as a whole. \ 
Rhonda Wise, one of the three 
sultants in the awareness campaign 
be overseeing the community education 
component. Wise says that the black 
community usually doesn’t “ stop to spt 
outraged” when their infants die 


co 


By Carl Chase 
Staff Writer 


Additional Abbott funds 


often not talked about and remains 
unquestioned. Wise, a newly expecting 
mother herself, has strategically 
planned grassroots methods to reach as 
many women as possible. She said the 
most important thing for women to do is 
to maintain their health. “Most women 
put our partners, our children and our 
jobs first,” stated Wise, “we continue to 
allow our business and families to tug on 
us at one of the most important times in 
their lives.” 

Wise will be working side by side 
with California native, Rolanda Wilkins, 
who heads the New Jersey branch of 
Birthing Project USA, also coined ‘The 
Underground Railroad for New Life,’ 
project. Wilkins pairs up pregnant 
women with a ‘sister friend,’ who pro- 
vides moral support to a year after the 
pregnancy. The sister friend is trained 
to provide direction, emotional support 
and education to the mothers. It cre- 
ates an extended family which is geared 
towards survival. “One reason infant 
mortality is so high is because we often 
don’t have that family and support,” 
stated Wilkins. “Our main goal is to 
make sure they feel special about their 
pregnancy. Everybody wants to feel con- 
nected.” Expecting mothers can call the 
toll free number 1-888-414-BIBS or 
email www.state.nj.us/health/bibs for 
information on better birth outcomes 
and practical support. 


Republican Senate President Donald T. DiFrancesco signs the Abbott bill, 
granting an additional $14 million to Neptune and Plainfield school districts. 


“Abbott districts” under the cur- 
rent funding law, allowing them to 
apply for increased state aid. It 


learning with the support of her 
colleagues and established an 
extended day program to help 
students improve their literacy 
skills. “I truly believe in the 
theory that all children are spe- 
cial,” stated Shyers. “There are 
no throw-aways.” 

The humble educator got 
down to business when it came 
to the children. Starting in 
December of last year she con- 
tacted the Gerald R. Dodge 
Foundation of Morristown, NJ 
seeking money to establish a lit- 
eracy based program. Together 
with Principal Edward Bilin- 
sky,  Vice-principal Gail 
Schwartz, and Superintendent 
of Schools Dr. Larry Leverett, 
Shyers fine-tuned a successful 
proposal 

“I think that any person can 
sit down and write a grant,” 
Stated Schwartz, “Lynette cre- 
ated a vision. She created a pic- 
ture that the children of Plain- 
field will learn and be success- 
ful in their life.” 

She received a $100,000 
grant to benefit the low 
achieving students in the are: 


of reading, writing, speaking, 
speaking, viewing and thinking. 

The three- year program 
will begin in October at Emer- 
son School for kindergarten 
through the third grade. It will 
also focus on special education 
and bilingual children. “Read- 
ing guru,” Tressa Brown, who 
inspired Shyers, will be train- 
ing the staff in an “extremely 
structured” literacy review 
course geared towards teaching 
the new students in two hour 
blocks for four days a week. 
Children will be selected 
according to their needs and 
classroom performance. Once a 
child has surpassed their acade- 
mic level they will cycle out of 
the program, allowing another 
student the opportunity to 
enter the program. Therefore, a 
child may be in it for the entire 


Special needs educator, Lynette Shyers reads to her students. 


year or for a few months. By 
the end of the third year five 
schools in Plainfield should be 
fully participating in the pro- 
gram 

Needless to say, Shyers is 
thrilled about the amount of 
support she received from the 
staff, parents, students and 
school district officials. “A lot of 
time districts don’t even want to 
hear your opinion,” said Shyers. 
“Plainfield is different. I’ve 
learned so much in four years 
it’s astronomical. In another 
district I don’t think I would’ve 
gotten to this level and been 
able to write a grant or receive 
the support to do this.” 

Shyers along with school 
district officials and parents 
know they have a lot of hard 
work ahead of them, however, 
they are up for the challenge 


(PLAINFIELD — “Thank you, 
Governor DiFrancesco!” shouted 
eld Schools Superintendent 
Leverett when the Republi- 


signing on May 17 filled 
d Middle School's auditori- 
ith joy as educators and 
representatives took turns 


, after all, the cli- 
ar struggle that 
jed three decades of legal bat- 
at forced New Jersey to 
s the gap between rich and 


viously this took a lot of 


suppért from a lot of people,” said 
Assemblyman Jerry Green, con- 
sideréd the driving force behind 
the battle to win back the special- 


needg status given by the New 


. Whitman’s new school 
law knocked T dis- 


pool. The new measure, S- 
ignates both districts as 


$ 
f 


earmarks $12.5 million of supple- 
mental aid to be added to the dis- 
trict’s state aid over the next three 
years, along with $1.5 million 
additional that will go to Neptune. 

DiFrancesco signed as acting 
governor as Gov. Christie Whit- 
man was traveling outside the 
state on Monday morning. Having 
represented the area in the 1970's, 
he said Plainfield has a special 
place in his heart. “I've seen the 
hard work and commitment that 
has been invested in its children. 
Unfortunately it's not enough to 
overcome the financial struggle of 
Plainfield.” 

In Neptune, more than two out 
of five children are eligible for free 
breakfast and lunch. Neptune is 
next door to the Abbott special 
needs district in Asbury Park. 

Co-sponsor Assemblyman 
Tom Smith said the road ahead 
won't be easy. “Remember, the 
money is there, and the rest is up 
to you. And remember, you can’t 
go back to the well too many 
times.” 

Not every educator is happy, 
in light of what isn't being done in 


See ABBOTT page A6 


Retired Col. Eugene Scott 


black infants alive 


Rev. Jackson 
gets release 
of 2,000 
Sierra Leone 
POWs 


LOME, Togo — Seeking to 
put the Sierra Leone civil war on 
the front pages, the Rev. Jesse L. 
Jackson 
warned the 
media and 
the US. 
govern- 
ment that 
they must 
put as 
much focus 
on ‘Sierra 
Leone as it 
has Kosovo. 

On May 
18, Jackson 
brokered 
and signed 
a cease-fire agreement between 
the country’s President Tejan 
Kabbah and rebel leader Foday 
Sankoh, and he also secured the 
release of over 2,000 prisoners of 
war, most of whom are children 
and soldiers from neighboring 
nations. 

Jackson made his statements 
hours after U.S. President Bill 
Clinton telephoned him here to 
commend him for his successful 
historic peace mission. Speaking 
from Air Force One, while in 
route to Colorado. 

The president reiterated his 
“appreciation” for Jackson's 
highly skilled efforts and for 
“bringing about this agreement 
which marks an important first 
step towards peace,” he said 

However, Jackson, who 
expects to return to the United 
States over the weekend, warned 
“There is a tremendous differ- 
ence on how we've responded 
politically and how the media 
has covered this crisis,” he said. 
“This is the bloodiest war in the 
last decade, yet we have not seen 
any of this on the news as we 
have seen (coverage on)Kosovo. 
Both should be covered. This is 
the tale of two continents.” 

For example, Jackson said: 
“There has been no budgetary 
commitment to rebuilding this 
war-torn nation as we heard in 
Europe. When the Yugoslavian 
war is over, there will be billions 
spent on rebuilding the cities. 
The same kind of security and 
stability and democracy in Koso- 
vo and Yugoslavia must apply to 
Sierra Leone and to Africa as 
well.” 

Yesterday's observation 
comes after Jackson exited a 10- 
hour meeting with Kabbah and 
Sankoh on Tuesday which 
resulted in the cease-fire agree- 
ment, effective May 24. There 
are over 12,000 troops in Sierra 
Leone, most of whom are Niger- 
ian. 

In addition to the 600,000 
murders, people, including chil- 
dren as young as five, have had 
their limbs amputated, including 
their lips, noses, arms, legs and 
feet. “In January this year, 
between 5,000 and 7,000 people 
were murdered in Freetown,” 
said Julius Spenser, Sierra 
Leone information minister. 


Rev. Jesse Jackson 
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May 26 — June 1, 1999 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26 


PLAINFIELD — The Art Mart holds a 
spring sale on ail art material. 9 a.m. 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University hosts an art exhibit featuring 
the work of Ben Jones at the school's art 
gallery. 6 p.m. (201) 200-3426. 


THURSDAY, MAY 27 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Institute for 
School Innovation presents 

Friends of Public Education” Luncheon 
honoring Robert Kiley of the New York 
City Partnership at The Newark Club. Call 
(973) 621-6631 for time. 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Center holds an Annual Open 
House Reception and Art Show. 1:30 
p.m. (908) 753-3506. 


FRIDAY, MAY 28 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Center holds a birthday party for 
seniors born in May. 1:30 p.m. (908) 753- 
3506. 


NEWARK — The African-American 
Heritage Parade and Festival will take 
place at Weequahic Park The event will 
offer food, music and important informa- 
tion on health and business for the whole 
family throughout the Memorial Day 
Weekend. Call (973) 642-5051 for more 
information. 


SATURDAY, MAY 29 


BRADLEY BEACH — The Bradley 
Beach Parade Committee presents the 
annual Memorial Day Parade beginning 
at 10 a.m. (732) 775-0208. 


STANHOPE — The Waterloo Village 
hosts a Blues and Wine Tasting Festival 
featuring a the Black Widow Blues Band. 
12 p.m. (908) 475-4460. 


SUNDAY, MAY 30 


NEWARK — The African American 
Heritage Parade Committee, Inc. hosts 
the 21st Annual African American 
Heritage Parade at Broad Street. 11 a.m. 
(973) 642-5051 


HOLMDEL — The PNC Bank Arts 
Center presents Lenny Kravits beginning 
at 8 p.m. (732) 335-0400, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 4 


JAMESBURG — Single Faces, Inc. 
hosts a singles function at the Forsgate 
Country Club. 9 p.m. (732) 426-2406. 


HOLMDEL — PNC Bank Arts Center 
Presents rock legends Santana. Call 
(732) 335-0400 for time. 


‘SATURDAY, JUNE 5 
PATERSON The Westminster 


Presbyterian Church host an indoor/out- 
door flea market sale. 9 a.m. (973) 345- 


SPRINGFIELD — Single Faces, Inc. 
hosts a singles function at the Holiday 
Inn. 9 p.m. (732) 426-2406. 


PLAINFIELD — A Festival For Kids will 
take place at Park Madison. The event 
will focus on the success and achieve- 
ment of young children. Call (973) 606- 
2852 for information and time. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6 


MONTCLAIR — Mid American 
Productions presents the Elysium 
Chamber Music Series of Upper 


Montclair featuring Elysium String 
Quartet at Presbyterian Church of Upper 
Montclair beginning at 4 p.m, (212) 239- 
0205. 


ISLEIN — Singles Faces, Inc. hosts a sin- 
gles function at the Woodbridge Hilton. 8 
m. (732) 426-2406. 


EAST BRUNSWICK — The Quientude 
Garden Gallery presents sculptors Paul 
Jeffries and Ralph Greco in the produc- 
tion of “Men of Stone and Steel.” 1 p.m. 
(732) 257-4340. 


MONDAY, JUNE 7 


NEWARK — The Court date for Max 
Antoine: Victim of police torture by 
Irvington police that left him paralyzed, in 
a wheelchair, blind in one eye, deaf in one 
ear, even after 17 surgeries at the Essex 
County courthouse. Contact (732)255- 
8044. 


RARITAN — The Somerset County 
Chamber of Commerce holds its 27th 
Annual Golf Outing at the Raritan Valley 
Country Club. 11 a.m. (908) 725-1552. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12 
WAYNE — Singles Function, Inc. hosts a 


singles function at the Wayne Manor. 9 
p.m. (732) 426-2406. 


PATERSON — Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, Inc. presents a scholarship din- 
ner and dance at Wayne Manor begin- 
ning at 7 p.m. (973) 777-4412. 


TINTON FALLS — The Monmouth Urban 


will host its Sixth Annual Equal 


FRIDAY, JUNE 18 


ELIZABETH — Aspira, inc. of New 
Jersey host its Second Annual Summer 
Breakfast Conference at the Wyndham 
Garden Hotel. 9 a.m. (973) 484-7554. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19 


EAST RUTHERFORD — The Beta 
Aipha Omega of Alpha Kappa Sorority 
Inc. of Newark will salute recipients of its 
Scholarship 100 and Community Service 
Awards at the Sheraton Meadowlands 
Hotel. 11:30 a.m. (973) 631-1087. 


SCOTCH PLAINS — Singles Faces Inc. 
hosts a singles function at Pantagis 
Renaissance. 9 p.m. (732) 426-2406. 


MONDAY, JUNE 21 


LIVINGSTON — The Essex County 
Clerk Office will hold a county meeting at 
Livingston Town Hall. 2 p.m. (973) 621- 
4921. 


MONDAY, JULY 5 


CALDWELL — Caldwell College offers a 
Summer program to prepare international 
students for college level study in ESL 
(English As a Second Language). Call 
(973) 618-3274 for time and information 
on registration. 


SATURDAY, JULY 10 


PATERSON — The 1999 Ms. Urban 
USA Pageant are taking applications for 
the annual contest that will take place on 
Saturday August 14. Call 1(800) 285- 
2461 for information. 


Gov. Whitman gives a 
gift to No. Plainfield 
J 


presented a check to North 
Plainfield Borough. The funds will De Ua for recreation purposes. Pictured 

with the Governor are (I-t) Assemblymen Alan Augustine and Richard Bagger, 
Councilman Jim McGarry, and Department of Community Affairs 
Commissioner Jane Kenny. 


Townsend presented 
with union certificate 


Gov. Christie Whitman (second left) eerily 


Heart Association seeks 
funding for research 


‘American Heart Association volunteers, (l-r) Dr. Walter Duran, Dawn Lauridsen, RN 
and Dr. Nancy Redeker, recently visted New Jersey Congressman Donald Payne 
(second right) in Washington, DC to discuss increase funding for heart disease and 
stroke research. Heart disease and stroke are the number one and number three 


at in the country. More than 40 percent of American deaths annually are attrib 
to cardiovascular disease. 


bee Demo 


Local 68's Welfare Fund EAP, in 
cunjunction with the Essex 
w n Labor Council, | 
sponsored nion 
Counseling Course in West 
Caldwell. The participating 
members were given access to 
varied curriculum ranging from 
insights into drug abuse to 
workman’s compensation. 
Pictured here are (l-r) Thomas 
P. Giblin, Local 68 President; 
Damell Townsand, 1998Union 
Counseling Graduate 


Bs Union Counseling Be ottinators and Joan McElroy, Director of Local 68 


Jan Schlegel (right), 
NJCU associate professor 
of sport and leisure studies, - 
trained junior Rachel Wright (standing with the weights) as freshman Marie 
Gleamud (seated) waits her turn. Mark Griffin, assistant director of athletes and 
coach of the track team and sophomore Keishia Owen (standing) look on. 


Lelon Hill 
Meals on wheels recipient 

through the Chattahoochie 
Direct Services Corporation 


“Knowing where my next meal 


is coming from me 
someone cares.” 


Like many seniors across the country who are not able to 
provide food for themselves, Lelon Hill knows that waiting 


can be the hardest part. 


Now, Lelon doesh't have to wait any more, thanks to the 
of a meals on Wheels program in rural Georgia call 
Chattahoochie 
Senior Helpings 
to reduce their i 
not only receive 


connects them to the world. 


Through initiat 


communities if need for more than forty years. 


Sharing the 


ans knowing 


To find out how 
you can help, call the 
National Meals on 
Wheels Foundation 


efforts (616) 530-0929 


led the 


irect Services Corporation. A grant from the 
initiative, created by Philip Morris, has enabled this program 
vaiting list by forty percent. That means that people like Lelon 
the meals they need, but also the care and companionship that 


ives such as Senior Helpings, Philip Morris has been helping 


the soli 
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MURDERS AND 
UICIDES RISE 
SHARPLY AMONG U.S. 
TEENS 


WASHINGTON(PS) —Two 
weeks after a shooting spree left 15 
people dead at ahigh school in Col- 
orado, a nationwide survey showed 
that there has been a sharp increase in 
the incidence of murder and suicide 
among U.S. teenagers during the past 
20 years 

‘The report, by the independent 
Public Health Policy Advisory Board 
(PHPAB), says that adolescent homi- 
cides and suicides now represent the 
No. 2 and 3 causes of death among 
all U.S. children, aged one to 19 
years 

“Increasingly, homicide and sui- 
cide pose some of the biggest risks to 
children in this nation,” says Maria 
New, head of the Pediatrics Depart- 
ment at Cornell University Medical 


recognize that the sad events in Lit- 
tleton, Colorado are indicative of 
larger trends in teenage violence.” — 
Jim Lobe 


BOOK HIGHLIGHTS 
HISTORY OF BLACK 
UPPER-CLASS 


NEW YORK (IPS) — “Being 
black has for too long meant that one 
grew up in a poor housing proje 
that one is not well-educated, that one 
does not have a father at home,” said 
Lawrence Otis Graham, the 38-year- 
old author of “Our Kind of People: 
Inside black America’s Upper Class.” 

In his 418-page book, Graham, a 
product of the Black upper class has 
set out to reveal a mostly ignored 
black upper class world of million- 
dollar homes, expensive all-black 
boarding schools, summer resorts, 
debutante balls and social clubs. 

Many of today’s best known 
black leaders from Andrew Young, 
the former U.S, ambassador to the 
United Nations, to Vernon Jordan, the 
well-known corporate lawyer and 
confidante to President Clinton, have 
their roots in this black upper class. 

“Not every successful black per- 
son has to be a singer or a basketball 
player,” said the accomplished attor- 
ney, professor and author. “We need a 
broader definition of what it means to 
be black in America.” — Leslie 
Goffe 


NYPD TO UNVEIL 
MINORITY 
RECRUITMENT ADS 


NEW YORK (AP) — The 
NYPD's minority recruitment ads 
will start airing next week, Police 
Commissioner Howard Safir said 

The ads will be aired for the first 
time this week. Print, posters and ads 
in the subways and on buses will go 
up shortly after that, Safir said. 

“I think they're very good,” said 
Safir, but would not elaborate on 
them. 

‘The ads are being done pro bono 
by Arnell Group Brand Consulting, 
based in Manhattan. Arnell Group 
has done ads for Donna Karan, 
Tommy Hilfiger and for Hanes 
hosiery 

Safir announced several weeks 
after Amadou Diallo was shot at 41 
times by four police officers that the 
ads were being drawn up. The 
40,000-strong police force is nearly 
two-thirds white, the city is nearly 
two-thirds minority. 


SPITZER: GIULIANI 
REFUSES TO 
COOPERATE 
PROBE 


WITH 


NEW YORK (AP)—State Attor- 
ney General Eliot Spitzer is accusing 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani of failing to 
cooperate with an investigation into 
the NYPD’s stop-and-search tactics 
on the street. 

In a letter to the mayor, newspa- 
pers reported Sunday that Spitzer 
accused Giuliani of reneging on a 
deal to provide police documents to 
Spitzer's office. 

“The city’s refusal to cooperate is 
devastating to our effort to do the 
investigation properly,” Spitzer said. 
“We will litigate as far as we need to 
get these documents. 

Many have criticized the depart- 
ment for targeting minorities dispro- 
portionately, and the U.S. Justice 
Department is investigating whether 
the searches violate civil rights. 

‘The practice has come under 
increased scrutiny since the Feb. 4 
shooting of unarmed West African 
immigrant Amadou Diallo by four 
white police officers. 

‘The paperwork Spitzer wants 
contains information about the identi- 
ty of people police stop and frisk on 
the street, an essential component of 
an investigation into the practice. 

In his letter to Giuliani, Spitzer 
said Corporate Counsel Michael Hess 
has informed him the city has no 
intention of tuming over the docu- 
ments 

A spokesperson for the Giuliani 
administration could not immediately 
be reached for comment late Saturday 
evening 


Congresswoman Waters puts an end to C 


WASHINGTON — Representative Maxine 
Waters’ drug trafficking amendment to “The 
Intelligence Authorization Bill,” was passed by 
the House of Representatives without opposi- 
tion. The amendment effectively prohibits the 
Central Intelligence Agency and other intelli- 
gence agencies and their employees and agents 
from participating in drug trafficking activities. 
Following are excerpts from Rep. Waters’ state- 
ment which she presented on the House floor. 

Most Americans would assume that the 
CIA would never traffic illegal drugs and would 
take all necessary actions to prosecute known 
drug traffickers. History, however, has proven 
that this is not the case. 

For 13 years, the CIA and the Department 
of Justice followed a Memorandum of Under- 
standing that explicitly exempted the CIA from 


requirements to report drug trafficking by CIA 
assets, agents, and contractors to federal law 
enforcement agencies. This allowed some of 
the biggest drug lords in the world to operate 
without fear that their activities would be 
reported to the Drug Enforcement Agency or 
other law enforcement authorities. This 
remarkable — and secret — agreement was in 
force from February 1982 until August of 
1995.” 


T have been investigating the allegations of 
drug trafficking by the Nicaraguan Contras dur- 
ing the 1980s. My investigation has led me to 
the conclusion that U.S. intelligence agencies 
knew about drug trafficking by the Contras in 
South Central Los Angeles and throughout the 
United States and chose to continue to support 
the Contras without taking amy action to stop 


the drug trafficking in the United States by the 
Contras. The Report provides extensive details 
of evidence available to the CIA regarding drug 
trafficking by the Contra rebels and their sup- 
porters. 

Even more remarkable is the fact that there 
is evidence that the CIA has actually participat- 
ed in drug trafficking activities. In their late 
1980s, the CIA began to develop intelligence on 
the Colombian drug cartels. To infiltrate the 
cartels, the CIA arranged an undercover drug- 
smuggling operation with the Venezuelan 
National Guard. 

More than one and one half tons of cocaine 
were smuggling from Colombia into Venezuela 
and then stored at a CIA financed Counter nar- 
cotics Intelligence Center in Venezuela. 

In certain circumstances, the Drug Enforce- 


IAs drug trafficking 


gency(DEA) arranges “controlled ship- 
| drugs, in which the drugs are 
the United States and then 
tracked to their destination and seized. Howev- 
er, in this case, the CIA was more interested in 
keeping the drug lords happy than confiscating 
the drugs and prosecuting the traffickers. The 
CIA asked the DEA for permission to “let the 
dope walk,” that is to allow the drugs to be sold 
on our nation’s streets. The DEA refused them; 
turned them down flat. The CIA ushered the 
drugs into the United States anyway 
The CIA should not be allowed to bring 
cocaine or other illegal drugs into our country 
Intelligence agencies should be working to stop 
the harmful trafficking in illegal drugs that is 
destroying our communities. They should not 
be assisting the drug traffickers 


ment 


Survey: Black women 
have fewer investments 


By Peter Alan Harper 


NEW YORK. (AP) — Black 
women want to invest in stocks, but 
they've been stymied by family 
demands such as caring for children and 
financially supporting others, according 
toa study released about the investment 
attitudes of blacks and whites. 

Overall, all blacks are underinyest- 
ed due to “formidable cultural and 
demographic factors,” even as the bull 
market still roars on Wall Street, 
according to the second annual survey 
sponsored by Ariel Mutual Funds and 
Charles Schwab & Co. 

“After working so hard to join the 
middle class, many blacks are still miss- 
ing out on the greatest wealth-building 
opportunity in American history,” said 
John Rogers, president of Ariel Mutual 
Fats a niece A AR i = A 

The Ariel/Schwab survey, conduct- 
ed late last year, queried 813 black and 
816 white households with annual 
incomes at or exceeding $50,000. It has 
a margin of error of plus or minus 3.4 
percentage points. 

ack women have lots 
demands on their precious resour 
particularly those relating to taking care 
of children,” said Mellody Hobson, 
senior vice president at Ariel. 

Black households are more likely 
than white ones to have children present 
under age 18 (53 percent vs. 46 per- 
cent), are more likely to be single: 
ent households (16 percent vs. 5 
cent) and are more likely to financially 
support people outside of their immedi- 
ate families (27 percent vs. 12 percent), 
according to the survey. 

In addition, Hobson said, 


Arkansas. 
ranks near 
top in 

teen deaths 


LITTLE ROCK (AP 
Arkansas ranks near the top in the 
rate of unnatural deaths of teen-agers, 
according to a national study released 
today. 

Inan Annie E. Casey Foundation 
Kids Count study, 181 Arkansas 
teen-agers between 15 and 19 died by 
accident, homicide or suicide in 
1996, for a rate of 94 deaths per 
100,000. 

Arkansas’ rate is considerably 
higher than the national rate of 62 
deaths per 100,000 teen-agers. Only 
Mississippi, Wyoming and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had higher teen-age 
death rates than Arkansas in 1996, 
the most recent year statistics were 
available 

Between 1985 and 1996, 
Arkansas’ rate increased by 16 per- 
cent. 
Dr. Bob West, a pediatric med- 
ical consultant for the state Health 
Department, said Arkansas’ increase 
appeared to be caused by rising num- 
bers of teen suicides and homicides, 

Between 1985 and 1989, 
Arkansas averaged 18 suicides and 
15 homicides a year among 15 
through 19-year-olds, according to 
Health Department. In 1996, 32 
Arkansans in that age group commit- 
ted suicide. Another 32 were mur- 
dered. 

Arkansas traditionally has a high 
rate of accidental deaths among teen- 
agers, West said. And although the 
number of traffic deaths among 15 
through 19-year-olds dropped from 
an average of 95 a year between 1985 
and 1989 to 85 in 1996, the state’s 
Tate remains significantly higher 
than the national average. 

The study wasn’t all bad news, 
though. Arkansas posted gains in 
seven of the survey's 10 categories, 
including improvements of more 
than 20 percent from 1985 in infant 
mortality rate, child death rate and 
high school dropout rate. 

Arkansas also saw 10-year 
improvements of more than 20 per- 
cent in the number of teens not 
attending school and not working, the 
percent of children living with par- 
ents who do not have full-time, year- 
round employment and the percent of 
children in poverty. 

Still, the state lags behind the 
national average in all but two cate- 
gories — dropout rate and percent of 
children living with parents who do 
not have full-time, year-round 
employment. 


of 


“Black 


women have been behind because 
we've been the least exposed of all 
groups to the stock market and invest- 


g. 

That lack of exposure extends to 
childhood. 

The survey showed that 36 percent 
of both black males and females opened, 
a bank account before high school, 
against 57 percent of white males and 
51 percent of white females; 23 percent 
SE en EN a in a 
with stocks, compared with 25 percent 
of black males, 45 percent of white 
males and 46 percent of white females, 

Also; blacks’ and whites differ in 
their views on the best way to invest, 
with blacks leaning toward banks, real 
estate and whole life. insuran 


and 


whites more likely to use brokerage, 


firms or invest in mutual funds. 

Black women are the most likely to 
own whole life insurance (60 percent 
compared with 40 percent of white 
men), least likely to have money in a 
mutual fund (38 percent vs. 58 percent 
of white men) and least lik 
money in an IRA account (29 percent 
vs. 53 percent for white men). 

Hobson said the inclination for 
blacks to covet real estate is long 
engrained because “African-American 
were denied the right to own land for so 
long. I think we are seeing the ripple 
effect of that.” 

But while black women were 
underexposed to investing, they are’ in 
the forefront of seeking knowledge 
about this area. 

‘The survey found that 79 percent of 
black women prefer to consult with a 
professional when investing, against 56 
percent of white men. More black 
women than white women have 
evision shows or read books 
‘about ‘investing. A 


Malcolm X’s bullet-riddled diary 
up for auction, family protests 


By Verena Dobnik 


NEW YORK (AP) — The blood- 
ied, bullet-riddled diary of Malcolm 
X, which was in his coat pocket when 
he was assassinated, is going up for 
auction 

But his family insists they are the 

rightful owners of the 146 pages once 
used as evidence in the trial of the 
men convicted of killing the black 
Muslim leader. 
“This should go back to the fami- 
* Kenneth Cobb, director of New 
k’s Municipal Archives, said on 
Saturday. “This is the personal prop- 
erty of Malcolm X.” 

The red, mock-leather booklet 
was People’s Exhibit 60 at the trial of 
the three men found guilty in Mal- 

colm X’s killing on Feb. 21, 196: 
a Harlem ballroom 

‘A San Francisco-based auction 
house, Bunel & Butterfield, is to 
sell the diary on May 27 for possibly 
$ mach a $50,000. Marred by three 
bullet holes and blood stains, it con- 
tains phone numbers of Malcolm's 
friends and associates, other personal 
notes, and his schedule on days he 
never lived to see. 

New York City officials are now 
investigating how the item got into 
the hands of a private collector, who 
then sold it to the current owner, 
reportedly a New York resident 

‘The archives took possession of 
Malcolm X'S case files from the Man- 


hattan District Atorney’s office in 
ER 


officials said. The personal 


Hi Ne family members 
Inspector Michael Collins told The 
New York Times. 

Joseph Fleming, who represents 
the estate of the late Betty Shabazz, 
Malcolm's widow, told the newspaper 
that the family, including Malcolm’s 
daughter Ilyasah Shabazz, is “shocked 
that something that represents so inti- 
mate a part of their father’s last 
moments would find its way to an 
auction house on the West Coast 

Phone calls to Butterfield & But- 
terfield were not immediately 
answered Saturday, nor was a mes- 
sage left at Fleming’s New York 
office. 

The auction house released a one- 
line statement late Saturd it 

“does not believe (and have n not said 
we believe) the address book of Mal- 
com X was sold by the New York 
Police Department.” Officials did not, 
however, say how the previous owner 
obtained the book, 

The remaining files in the case 
including autopsy reports, shell cas- 
ings and mangled bullets -are stored 
ina Brooklyn warehouse as part of the 
Municipal Archives. 

Cobb, of the archives, said that if 
the family gets the diary back, he 
would like to “have a copy to keep in 
the files as part of the historical 
record.” 


Youth fakes 
suicide to see 
girlfriend, 
ends up dead 


NORRISTOWN, Pa. (AP) — 
Bobby Preston wanted desperately to 
see his girlfriend at Norristown State 
Hospital and get out of the youth center 
where he was being held for getting high 
in school 

‘On Sunday night, he tied a bedsheet 
to an air conditioning vent in the ceiling 
of his room and the other end around his 
neck to fake a suicide attempt. That way, 
he thought, he could be transferred to 
the hospital. 

By Monday, 
dead. 

Preston died after fluid collected in 
his lungs from the hangi lical 
examiner said. A friend at the Mont- 
gomery County Youth Center told offi- 
cials there of Preston’s plan, center 
Director Donald DeVore said. 

The State Department of Public 
Welfare was investigating the case, 
Pe Tay Pa said 
ton was being held at the center 
for inhaling chemicals at George Junior 
Republic, a western Pennsylvania 
reform school, DeVore said. He had met 
his girlfriend at the youth center, before 
she was transferred to the hospital over 
concerns that she was planning to harm 
herself 

Preston’s roommate found him 
hanging from the ceiling Sunday night. 
Guards cut him down and resuscitated 
him, He was flown to the University of 


the 17-year-old was 
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Hospital in PI 

The teen-ager seemed to be recov- 
ering but was rushed to surgery because 
of fluid found in his lungs. He died on 
the operating table. 

Montgomery County officials’ said 
they do not believe anyone was crimi- 
nally liable for the death. 
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The world is at war 


The oceans around the world are running red with the blood of the vic- 
tims who are dying in this barbaric massacre. The world is at war. Kosovo 
has struck the nerves of the media and the government. It has allowed the 
people of the United States to see the lives of those who are suffering. 
Uprooted from their homes, stripped of their clothing, food, dignity and 
pride the Kosovo refugees found themselves in torture camps, neighboring 
villages, the United States and some just never made it out. 

The situation in Kosovo reminds many of the ethnic cleansing practices 
enforced by Adolph Hitler. The mindset of one man tormented the lives of 
millions. The concept that one race is superior to another, led to an almost 
successful genocide of a people while the world watched on. This manifest 
destiny psyche was not only isolated to Hitler or to those in Kosovo, how- 
ever, as the media and the government too often forget, has been going on 
in Africa. 

A life in Africa is equally as important as a life in Germany or one in 
Kosovo. Every life is precious and free to live in peace and harmony. No 
one man or group has a right to take that away from any of us. 

If we can intercept a situation in a European country then we must do 
the same for our brothers and sisters in Africa, for they too are dying at the 
wretched hands of cruelity. Rev. Jesse Jackson put himself on the forefront 
of the battlefields in Kosovo and brought home three American POWs. Not 
only did he show that his love for people beared no color lines but he 
showed that if the U.S. can do for a European country they can also do for 
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Africa. 


made to kill others. 


Rev. Jackson shielded only with the grace of God, seized a war that was 
going on for years in Africa, where children were armed with guns and 
Rev. Jackson freed 2,000 POWs in Sierra Leone and 
succeeded in the signing of a peace settlement after the deaths of hundreds 
of thousands of innocent women, men and children. 
America if we are ever going to surpass the hellish beginnings of this 
country we need to take the torch of liberty, justice and freedom and touch 
all lives in our global village regardless of race, gender or religion 


Remembering Malcolm X 


By Dr. Conrad W. Worrill 


Recently, we celebrated the birth- 
day of one of our great African 
American leaders, Malcolm X. On 
May 19th, Brother Malcolm would 
have been 74 years old. Malcolm was 
bom May 19, 
Nebraska. 

Even though Malcolm is no longer 
physically with us his spirit still lives: 
and his profound contributions to” 


worldwide African Liberation remain, an 


significant. 

It was on February 21, 1965 that 
Malcolm X was assassinated at the _ 
Audobon Ballroom in New York City 
by. forces who were trying to stop his 
impact on our movement. They were. 


not successful, He is sill our “Shining 


Black Prince.” 

Malcolm X is a man that should be 
studied carefully in our efforts to 
examine a critical period in our history 

ie 1960's. For it was during this 
pth that Malcolm X became an 
internationally known and respected 
African in America leader, whose 
ideas were widely discussed and debat- 
ed. 


It was through the Nation of Islam, 
under the leadership of the Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad, that Malcolm X 
was given an opportunity to develop 
his tremendous talents as a teacher, 
researcher, orator, and organizer. 

Malcolm X joined the Nation of 
Islam while in prison in 1952. After his 
release in the mid 1950's, Malcolm X 
became a full-time minister for the 
Nation of Islam that became one of the 
most important organizations in the 
history of African in America, people. 
From his main base in Harlem, at 
Mosque Number 7, he launched his 
talents on the world. 

Malcolm X was a revolutionary 
who presented a model of Black man- 
hood that shook the world. When 
Malcolm X finally left the Nation of 
Islam, because of intemal differences, 
he decided to take his first trip to 
Mother Africa. Malcolm spent five 
weeks in Aftica, from April 13th to 
May 21st, 1964. 

This trip helped reestablish our 
links with the movement to reclaim 
“Africa for the Africans.” Malcolm 
met many of the leaders and people of 
Africa. He visited Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Nigeria, Ghana, 
Monrovia, Liberia, Senegal, Tanzania, 
Guinea, Morocco, and Algeria. 

This trip and subsequent trips 
abroad helped Malcolm sharpen his 
understanding of the worldwide sys- 
tem of white supremacy as the number 
one enemy of African people through- 
out the world. This has not changed. 

After leaving the Nation of Islam, 
Malcolm began to broaden his organiz- 
ing strategies by attempting to reach 
out and work with many of the more 
established civil rights organizations 
and movement tendencies to a com- 
mon organizational vehicle. Malcolm 
began building this vehicle through his 
establishment of the Organization For 
Afro American Unity (OAAU). 

Malcolm felt that a United Front 
was the necessary mechanism by 
which the political consciousness of 
African American people could be 


Many of us are still working to build 
United Front concept of 


1925 in’ Omaha, 
ee 


raised. Also, he felt that this United 
Front would be the common voice we 
needed to. represent the Black 
Liberation movement in this country. 


miz- 


Islam, ar n 
a spokesman for the Black Nationalist 


Movement in one of the most impor- 
tant periods in our history.- the periód *; 
of the mid 1950's through the 1960's. 


4. In this role, Malcolm articulated — 
many important concepts and ideus 
that helped ‘teagan the Black 
Nationalist Movement in this country, 
as well as, the Civil Rights Movement: 
His speech, “The Ballot or the Bullet,” 
still rings in our ears. His conception of 
the role of “House Negroes” vs “Field 
Negroes” is still with us today. And his 
coining the phrase, “By Any Means 
Necessary” are just a few of the ideas 
and concepts that concretely impacted 

the Black movement. 


5. Malcolm X defined black 
Nationalism in simple terminology that 
appealed to the black masses when he 
said, “the political philosophy of black 
nationalism is that blacks should con- 
trol the politics and politicians in our 
own community... The economic phi- 
losophy of black nationalism must be 
designed to re-educate our community 
to the importance of controlling the 
economy in which we live by owning 
and operating’ the businesses. The 
social philosophy of Black nationalism 
is we must become socially mature 
enough to realize the responsibility on 
us to elevate the conditions and stan- 
dards of our community to a higher 
level.” 


6. Malcolm X linked the black 
struggle in this country with the strug- 
gle of African people around the 
world. 


7. Malcolm helped shape black 
peoples pride in themselves and by 
doing so, he exposed, by teaching, that 
the greatest crime of white people was 
they taught us to hate ourselves. It was 
Malcolm’s spirit that generated the 
black pride, black studies, and black 
power phases of our movement 

So, on the one hand, Malcolm 
helped’ intemationalize our struggle 
and on the other hand, he linked it up 
to the mass struggle and issues that 
faced our people in America. By tak- 
ing this approach, Malcolm was able to 
provide a basis for the continued his- 
torical efforts to build worldwide 
African unity. Remember Malcolm! 
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All hail the common man 


By Mike Ramey 


I have often wondered why com- 
mencement speakers are usually 
someone rich and famous. It seems 
sad that the day of hearing parting 
words from a minister, elected offi- 
cial or other worthy speaker has 
almost disappeared. In the modem 
view, a graduation ceremony is not 
complete unless a “name” speaker is 
on the platform. 

The “politically correct” 
Hollywood crowd is anxious to tell 
you how you should face life. But 
they can’t cross the street without 
their lawyers, accountants, psychi¢s 
and bodyguards in tow. They do not 
revere a common man who sacris 
fices, encourages and often works 
several jobs so his children cum 
attend good schools. In short, the 
Hollywood crowd - the pornograph= 
ic writers, feminists, well-paid 
slackers and troublemakers -have lit= 
tle respect for parents, ministers, 
teachers or even Jesus Christ and the 
Bible. 


I'd like to see the day come” 


when a parent makes the commence- 
ment speech. Being a parent myself, 
here is what I might say: 

Good afternoon, future common 


way to my dreams, I discovered 
some remarkable things that I'd like 
to share with you. The first thing I 
discovered is that God does exist, 
and His dreams for me through His 
Son Jesus Christ are a lot bigger than 
I could ever dream for myself 

The second thing is that your 
degree is merely a downpayment on 
life. You will be running into a lot of 
us common folk. Heed what we say 
and you will be able to realize your 
goals. A good name as a common 
man is better than a bad name as a 
public superstar. 

Finally I discovered joy in being 
content with commonness. Not 
everyone will make it to Hollywood, 
the NBA, the NAACP, Congress or a 
Fortune 500 company. The highest 
level one may reach is simply to be 
called “Daddy” or “Mommy.” There 
is no shame in exchanging a degree 
for a wedding ring and a career as a 
stay-at-home mom. There is no 
shame in giving a wedding ring, 
heading off to work every day and 
coming home to a loving spouse 
And there is no shame in being wel- 
comed into a God-fearing church 
and being prayed for by other com- 


mon people 


i When all is said and done, it’s 


men and women. As you sit before “not the number of trophies on the 


me in cap and gown, ready to charge 
out and take your place in society 


wall or the size your bank account 
that determines your true worth as 


remember these simple words froma much as your ability to keep short 
simple man - the is no sin in being | accounts. Your worth will be deter- 


common. 


“mined by your ability to forgive and 


Common men and women are | forget those who have wronged you, 


the ones who made the sacrifices 
that put you here. We are the ones 
who pay the taxes, elect the leaders, 
pave the roads and clear the way for 
you to dream about your futures. 

We are cops on the beat, 
reporters in the newsrooms, minis- 
ters in the churches, housewives in 
the home and single parents working 
double-shitts to keep your behinds 


clothed and bellies full and who dry 


your tears when you skin your knees. 
There are many in Hollywood who 
would Jike us to shut up so they can 


Your“ dream: “differen 
“trom other hada have come 
before you, including myself. On my 


to get up when knocked down or to 


ive to make a little less honestly 


instead of a fortune by dishonest 
“means. 

Some of you are probably 
scratching your heads, puffing your 
“chests and thinking: “I'll NEVER be 
“common!” After the hoopla has 

ff and you are headed out the 


being common because, in com- 
iness, they helped you to 
ine, discover and take pride in 
self, 


T ‘Now go out there and be the best 
be. Society needs you now 
than ever. And, at the risk of 
ending someone, may God richly 
$ your efforts 


Bite Ramey is a columnist in 
janapolis, IN 


Hate crimes and 


political 


By Lenora Fulani i 

Texas is the scene of Some 
fierce legislative battles these duys. 
The big one is over a proposed hate 
crimes bill which/is turning out to 
be about something other than 
putting a stop t hate crimes. Its 
much more about presidential elec- 
tions, the culthre of symbolism, 
playing the rage card, playing the 
gay card againgt the race card. play- 
ing thé Chrisfian card... well, you 
know, it’s abgut politics. 
of this bill has been 
1990, but the new 
“rub” is thaf the governor, George 
W. Bush, wifo must sign or veto the 
bill if it pages the Senate is also a 
presidential) candidate. Any bill he 
signs or dogsn’t sign is potentially a 
political hdt pota 

As you might expect, the 
Republicans have some problems 
with the bill reportedly because it 
names homosexuals as potential 
victims of hate crimes, They're 
worried that if Bush signs it, the 
Christian Right will have an excuse 
to back someone other than Bush in 
the Republican prin ut, 
they're also worried that if he does- 
m't sign it Bush will be vulnerable 
to charges from the Democrats that 
b is “soft on hate” (How’s that for 

postmodern concept”). 

Consealitly, the Republicans 
would prefer for the bill to die in 
the Criminal Justice Committee so 
that it never gets to the Governor's 
desk at all 

The Democrats, meanwhile, are 
playing the innocent. “We just want 
the bill passed - we're not political- 
ly motivated,” some of them are 
saying, while Bill Clinton comes to 
Austin for a fund-raiser and meets 
with members of Mr. Byrd's family. 
Meantime, Democratic primary 
presidential candidate Bill Bradley 
called Senate Republicans to lobby 
for passage of the. bill. Sounds 
political to me. 
There is already a hate crimes 
law on the books that provides 
stiffer penalties for crimes motivat- 
ed by bigotry, thought the potential 
victims are not identified by name 
(ie. blacks, Latinos, gays). This 
new version, presumably, offers 
more specific protections, though 


; Te bill is more about the 


ities than 
station will rid 
of 


crimes 


been supporting efforts to pass a 
Jes§ sensationalistic bill, a Fair 
Elections bill to lower the ballot 
access requitements for indepen- 
dent candidates for statewide office. 
Texas has some of the toughest bal- 
lot regulations, and for several 
years a coalition of independents 
has tried to move a bill through the 
legislature to ease those restrictions 
d create a more level playing 
field. The bill never made it to a 
vote. 

Rep. Terry Hodge, the black 
Dallas Democrat who chairs a sub- 
‘committee on elections, responded 
to my request that she propel the 
billsponsored by Republican Jim 
Kefferout of subcommittee. A 
grassroots postcard campaign in her 
district in favor of the reform led by 
the local Reform Party helped keep 
the pressure on. So did a phone call- 
ing campaign organized by the 
Green Party in Houston, directed at 
the Chair of the Election 
Committee, Debra Danburg, also a 
Demoerat, and aggressive lobbying 
at the Capitol by the Libertarians. 
Danburg agreed to bring the bill out 
of the full committee. It now awaits 
further action. 

What will happen next? Hard to 
say. The big spotlight of course, is 
on the hate crimes package because 
it plays to the advantage of one or 
the other of the majority parties. 
That’s how social policy moves for- 
ward these days. If it serves a parti- 
san purpose, it moves, 

Ironically, the fair Elections bill 
is designed to address that very 
problem. Creating more options for 
voters and opening up the democra- 
tic process will go a long way to de- 
politicizing policy making. Until 
then, the murder of a black man will 
be somebody's political football. 

Thank you, Rep. Hodge, Rep. 
Danburg, and Rep. Keffer for your 
help. Good luck to the Greens, the 
Libertarians and the Reformers in 
your continued efforts. Oh, and 
Governor Bush if the Fair Elections 
bill makes it to your desk and be 
sure to sign it. Then you can tell the 
‘American people you did some- 
thing that wasn’t in your self-inter- 
est but was good for our democracy. 


Lenora B. Fulani twice ran for 
sident of the U.S. as an indepen- 


i Purty and chairs the 


African Americans are being left 
behind in the information age 


By Council Need 


The Intemet is transforming soci- 
ety. But is it leaving African Americans 
behind? 

Two major studies say “yes. * 

‘A 1998 Vanderbilt University study 
found that 73 percent of white high 
school and college students have a com- 
puter in their home, yet only 33 percent 
of their black peers do. 28 percent of 
white Americans with household 
incomes of less than $40,000 annually 
have home computers, compared with 
13. percent of African Americans. 13 
percent of white households with 
income under 540,000 use the Internet, 
compared to 8 percent of African 
American households. And white 
lower-income households that do 
access the Internet do so more frequent- 
ly: When whites and blacks from 
households making under $40,000 were 
asked if they'd visited the World Wide 
Web in the past month, more than three 
times as many whites as blacks said yes. 

A major US. Commerce 
Department report found similar results. 
The Commerce Department found that 
40 percent of all white households have 
computers, compared to 19.3 percent 
for African Americans and 19.4 percent 
for Hispanics. At incomes higher than 
$75,000, the Cominerce Department 
found, 76.3 percent of white households 
owned computers, compared to 64.1 
percent of black households. 

African Americans cannot afford to 
be left behind in the information age 

What can be done? 

First, we can support goverment 
policies that make the Intemet more 
accessible. For instance, AT&T recently 
purchased the national TV cable com- 
pany TCI with the intention of offering 
Intemet service through TV cable. This 
would be a boon to black families, who 
currently are more likely to have cable 
service than Intemet access. 
Unfortunately, some big business inter- 
ests ~ like the Internet service America 
Online - are attempting to block 
AT&T's action, and the matter was 
brought before a Senate committee on 
April 13 for investigation. Policymakers 
should be told that AT&T should be 
allowed to offer Internet service through 


TV cables. 

Second, we need to teach our kids 
about the Internet and monitor their use 
of it, to make sure the time they spend 
online is. positive and productive. 
Schools without computers and Intemet 
access can get online more cheaply than 
they might think, as many businesses 
routinely throw away orsend to storage 
computers that are just a couple of years 
old. These businesses could de con- 
vinced to donate them to a school in 
Tetum for a tax deduction. 

Third, we can keep Intemet taxes 
low to help lower-income families pay 
for access. The Intemet Tax Freedom 
‘Act, approved by Congress after an 
uphill fight by Representative Chris 
Cox (R- CA), bans new taxes On the 
Intemet for three years. This could be 
extended. 

Fourth, we need to build and main- 
tain intact families. The Department of 
Commerce report found that one of the 
most significant factors influencing 
children’s access to the Intemet is fami- 
ly structure. Commerce found that 
households composed of married cou- 
ples with children are approximately 
twice as likely to own computers and 
have Intemet access (57.2 percent and 
9.4 percent respectively) as are single- 
headed households headed by a male 
30.5 percent and 14 percent) or a 
female (25 percent and 9.2 percent). 

Tamar Jacoby of the Manhattan 
Institute reports that, by next year, 60 
percent of all U.S. jobs will require 
technical skills and that - although 

rican Americans make up 12 percent 
of the U.S. workforce - only 4 percent 
of the jobs in the lucrative computer sci- 
ence field are held by blacks. The com- 
puter industry has 200,000 unfilled jobs 
now and a million new computer jobs 
will need filling by 2006. 

Computer jobs are, for the most 
part, lucrative and prestigious positions. 
As African Americans, we should posi- 
tion ourselves to take our share of them, 
and we should seize the other educa- 
tional, career and recreational benefits 
the information age makes possible 


Council Need is a member of 
Project 21 


Does anyone ever ask 
‘why?’ any more? 


By Patrick Brady 


We are constantly bombarded with 
inane sound bites, shot at us from the 
courtroom, the classroom, the cloak- 
rooms, and legitimized in the news- 
rooms, It is awful that is offered is prop- 
‘agated as “truths” and no one ask why 
anymore. 

Why is flag buming protected 
speech and prayer is not? What is said 
when you bum a flag? If speech can be 
other than verbal, why isn’t flying the 
flag speech and buming the flag an 
assault on speech? 

If flag protection will destroy the 
Bill of Rights, why did it not do so dur- 
ing the 200 years in which the people 
had the right to protect Old Glory? 

Why is pomography protected by 
the First Amendment and the Bible not? 

Why does our legal system deify 
the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution, and demand the Ten 
Commandments? 

Where in the Constitution does it 
say that we must tolerate conduct, which 
the majority find evil or offensive? What 
has such toleration to do with freedom ? 

Where in the First Amendment do 
we find the words “conduct” or “expen- 
sive conduct” or even “expression?” 
Why did the author of the First 
‘Amendment denounce flag buming if it 
was speech? 

recently got a letter from a Senator 
decrying the right of the people to 
protest their flag in which was written, 
“I do not believe reverence for our coun- 
try and its symbols can or should be 
imposed by law.” I find that to be a 
remarkable statement. 

Reverence as a feeling of awe or 
respect is of course an abstract, and can- 
not be measured, or even known, let 
alone imposed, But reverence as an act 
of respect can be known and measured 
in many ways. Reverence for our coun- 
try is evident in the acts of our patriots. 

Would anyone go to war and die for 
something they did not revere? What if 
we had a War and no one came’ Should 
we not have a draft for fear it would 


impose reverence by law? Why is it ille- 
gal to bum a draft card, which is really 
the symbol of forced reverence in time 
of crisis? The mentality that says we 
should do nothing to foster respect for 
symbols or our country is not only fatu- 
ous, it is alarming. ; 

You don’t have to revere Martin + 
Luther King, or George Washington, but 1 
you'd better not deface our symbols to $ 
them. 

This type of twaddle is closely ' 
allied with the concept that you cannot 
legislate morality or patriotism. Who 
says? What tells you more about a } 
nation than its system of justice? How 
many of our laws came from the | 
Decalogue, which is a moral code? ` 
What are our laws if they are not moral- $ 
ity in action? And if our laws do not fos- $ 
tera love of country, of our neighbors, of 
our land, of our leaders and promote ser- 
vice to others and to America, how long 
will we survive? 

Those of us who would like to see 
the right to protect Old Glory retumed to 
the people are asking why. Why should- * 
n't our laws reflect our values? Why 
should the outrageous act of a minority 
outweigh the will of the majority? Why 
should the courts be able to amend the 
Constitution and not the people? Who 
‘owns the Constitution, the courts or the + 
people? Why does the Supreme Court 
allow the flag to be bumed anywhere - 
except on their steps? 

We are not trying to force the peo- 
ple to revere the flag; we are trying to * 
force the government to allow the peo- “ 
ple to decide. We believe that the will of = 
the people, a people who ask why, is our 
surest guide to a secure future in a coun- 
try they revere, a country governed by 7 
laws they respect. 

‘The sooner we begin to take excep- 2 
tion with many accepted absurdities, the * 
sooner this will happen. ; 


Patrick Brady is a Medal of Honor $ 
recipient and retired U.S, Army major È 
general. He serves as the chairman of 4 
the Citizens Flag Alliance board of 
directors. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 26 


UNION — The Union County Economic 
Development Corporation presents its 
Seventh Annual Networking Cruise. Call 
(908) 527-1126 for time and location. 


TRENTON — The New Jersey Business 
& Industry Association host a seminar on 
current legal issues at its Trenton office 
8:30 am. (609) 393-7707. 


THURSDAY, MAY 27 


NEW YORK — The Minority Busine: 
Enterprise Legal Defense & Education 
Fund will hold a seminar on “Small Dis- 
advantaged Business Certification & Eli- 
bility.” Call 1-800-357-8369 for location. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1 


ORANGE — The Community Institute 
for Career Advancement offers a career 
training course in the field of Security 
Officer. Call (973) 672-5800 for time and 
information 


NEW YORK — Chase Manhattan Bank 
hosts a seminar on financial planning 
entitled “Strategic Planning: Document- 
ing the Path to Your Success” 5:15 p.m. 
(212) 622-4175. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2 


TRENTON — The Human and Civil 
Rights Association of New Jersey will 
host “Equal Employment Opportunity 
2000," a training seminar and workshop 
on the hottest jobs and company prac- 
tices in the workforce. The event will take 
place at the Masonic Temple beginning 
at 9 a.m. (732) 293-1157. 


TRENTON — The New Jersey Business 
and Industry Association host the 39th 
‘Annual New Good Neighbor Awards 
Luncheon at the Woodbridge Hilton. 
11:30 a.m. (609) 393-7707. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 3 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jersey 
State Bar Foundation hosts a seminar on 
wills and estate planning at the New Jer- 
sey Law Center. 7 p.m. (732) 937-7518. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8 


LONG ISLAND — The Regional Alliance 
for Small Contractors offers a course 
marketing for the millennium at NYC 
School Construction Authority. 9 am. 
(212) 435-6506. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 


TEANECK — The Port Authority of New 
Jersey and New York and The New 
York/New Jersey Minority Purchasing 
Council presents 1999 Marketing & Busi- 
ness Expo at the Marriott at Glenpointe 
Hotel, Call (212) 582-2334 for time. 


Unique models for 
charitable giving 


By Dale G. Caldwell 


The strength of the economy has 
inspired many Americans to give 
more money to charities than they 
have in the past. Charitable giving 
has risen in excess of seven pei 
each of the last three years. In 
response to this new financial focus, 
some of the leading financial experts 
in the country haye created financial 
instruments that incorporate charita- 
ble giving. Most people think that the 
only way to contribute to a charity is 
to give money directly to a non prof- 
nization. There are many other 
ways to give money to support a 
charitable institution. In this column, 
I will examine four different ways to 


give money to charity 
Community Foundations 
Community foundations take the 


money that they receive and con- 
tribute it to local nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Community foundations are 


like mutual funds for charitable con- 


tributions. They are created to assist 
in the effective distribution of chari- 
table contributions. When contribut- 


ing to a community foundation you 
have the option of choosing where 
you would like your money invested 
(ie illiteracy, etc.) 
This type of investment is excellent if 


homelessness 


you want to invest in your communi- 
iy but do not know where to invest. 
The biggest drawback of community 


foundations is that they have an over- 


Charitable Trusts 

Charitable trusts enable donors to 
make charitable contributions that 
generate income. These trusts allow 
you to shelter assets as long as 
tion goes to charity. “Rem 
lead” are the two basic types of 
charitable trusts. A charitable remain- 
der trust allows you to donate real 
, stocks or other assets to a char- 
ity through the trust. You can take tax 
deduction in the year of the gift while 
receiving an annual income for the 
rest of your life or 20 years (whichev- 
er comes first). These payments can 
range from five percent to 50 percent 
of the assets in the trust. The IRS 
requires that at least ten percent of the 
trusts value at the time you made 


esta 


your contribution goes to charity. 

The charitable lead trust enables 
a charity to collect a fixed income for 
a set period of time. You an deduct 
these charitable contributions. When 
the period expires, you or your heirs 
get whatever is remaining in the trust. 
These trusts are excellent ways to 
reduce your estate taxes. In addition, 
they can help to reduce capital g 
taxes if you donate appreciated assets 
to the remainder trust. The downside 
of trusts is that they are extremely 
complicated and usually require sig- 
nificant legal fe 

Pri 

A private foundation is usually 
set up by an individual or family with 
one very large gift of cash or proper 
ty that can be easily sold. Typically 
the foundation has a particular chari- 
table focus and makes contributions 
nizations focused on that 

ar issues. The good news is 

that private foundations are among 
the leading supporters of civic orgae 
nizations in urban areas. The bad 
news is that the set up costs and mane 
agement costs are significant. There 
fore, it probably does not make sense 
to set up a private foundation with 
less than $ 1,000,000 

Gift Funds 

Gift funds are probably the 
newest of the unique charitable giv- 
ing models. Some of the large mutual 
fund companies and banks. have 
established their own gift funds. You 
can deduct your contribution as soon 
as you make it to the gift fund. How- 
ever, you have an unlimited amount 
of time to recommend where you 
would like the gift donated. While 
you are deciding where to contribute 
your money you can divert the money 
into an investment account of your 
choice (which has a management fee 
as high as one percent ). Gift funds 
are a great way of empowering your 
heirs to give to charity. Charitable 
giving can be complicated. I there- 
fore recommend that you consult a 
financial planner to help you deter- 
mine what type of charitable giving 
makes sense in your personal finan- 
cial plan 
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Industry group honors 
Investors’ Patrick J. Grant 


MILLBURN — At the recent 
annual convention of the New Jer- 
ue of Community and Sav- 
ings Bankers, Patrick J. Grant 
chairman and president of Investors, 
received the Emil A. Gallman 
Award for commitment and contri- 
butions to the thrift industry 

The event took place in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. earlier in May 

Grant, a New Providence resi- 
, was installed as chairman of 
Savings League in 
1994 after serving on the League's 


1997, he was e 
directors of 
Bankers, the 


nation: 


firms. 
the 
Services’ 


Christie Whitman. 


spent 


board of governors since 
ed to the board of 
America’s Community 
al trade group 
for 2,000 savings and community 
financial institutions 


Grant was appointed that year to 
state’s Community 
Advisory Board by Gov 


Prior to joining Investors, he 
30 years with KPMG 
Marwick, and was partner in charge 


1991. In 


and related 


CY rant Patrick J. Grant 

joined Investors Savings Bank as 
executive vice president and chief 
operating officer in 1988. He was 
elected president and CEO in 1990 
and chairman of the board in 1997 
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You may borrow up to $150,000; your credit line or equity loan balance and your first mortgage may not 
exceed 75% of the value of your house. * Interest is usually tax deductible; please consult your tax advisor. 


Other loan choices are also available. 
Get.an application at your neighborhood Investors’ office 
or contact our Loan Origination Department: 


1-800-252-8119 


www.hsh.com/heq/investors-heq.html 
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Woman missing for two 
months found dead in 
car 


NORTH BRUNSWICK(AP) — 
A teen-ager reported missing two 
months ago was found shot to death 
in her grandmother's car. 

Police found Sakeera Stokes’ 
body Sunday night in the parking lot 
of a North Brunswick apartment 
complex, Assistant Middlesex Coun- 
ty Prosecutor Thomas Kapsak said 
She died of a single gunshot wound 
to the head, an autopsy concluded 
on Monday. 

Stokes, who lived in Somerset 
with her grandparents, was last seen 
March 15 leaving her home in her 
grandmother's car, Kapsak said. He 
wouldn't say where Stokes was 
going. Stokes’ 19th birthday was 
April 2. 


A witness called Sunday and 
told police that a body was in a car 
parked outside the North Brunswick 
Manor Apartments complex, Kapsak 
said. Police are interviewing that 
witness, and Kapsak wouldn't say 
whether the witness was a possible 
suspect. 

No one has been charged. 

The car had been parked in the 
apartment complex for at least a few 
days, Kapsak said. 


Man pleads guilty to 
policewoman’s murder 


By Amy Westfeldt 

ORANGE(AP) — A sentence of 
life imprisonment is the best out- 
come that could be guaranteed for a 
Newark man who pleaded guilty to 
killing an Orange policewoman, 
Orange Police Director Richard 
Conte said. 

Condell Woodson, 25, entered a 
guilty plea to felony murder for gun- 
ning down Officer Joyce Carnegie 
on April 8. He will face life in 
prison without possibility of parole, 
a mandated term for killing a police 
officer. The plea agreement spares 
him from the death penalty. 

Conte said there was no way to 
be sure Woodson would have gotten 
the death penalty if the case had 
gone to trial. The death penalty was 
reinstated in New Jersey in 1982, 
but no one has been executed since 
1963. There are currently 15 people 
on death row. 

Carnegie, who had been on the 
force for four years, was the second 
policewoman slain in the line of 
duty in New Jersey history and the 
first Orange officer killed in 35 
years. 

Conte said the sentence finally 
brought some closure to Carnegie’s 
family and the Orange Police 
Department. 


Fifth indictment against 
cop in New Brunswick 
prostitution case 


NEW BRUNSWICK (AP) — A 
New Brunswick police detective fac- 
ing a fifth indictment on charges of 
running a brothel continues to deny 
the allegation, according to his 
lawyer. 

James Marshall, 43, of Mill- 
town, was charged by a Middlesex 
County grand jury with soliciting 
bribes from two criminal defendants. 

Marshall already faces four 
other indictments that stemmed from 
allegations he, city police Sgt. 
Marco Chinchilla and two other men 
ran a house of prostitution in New 
Brunswick. 

Marshall's lawyer said the latest 
indictment indicates that prosecutors 
have a weak case. 

Tuesday's indictment alleges 
Marshall sought bribes to help get 
lower bail for one defendant, and 
have property seized by police 
retumed to another defendant. 

Two previous indictments con- 
cern Marshall’s alleged involvement 
in the brothel, one charges him with 
distributing drugs, and still another 
charges him perjury in obtaining a 
search warrant, Arsenault said. He 
said Marshall denies all the charges. 

The two officers, both 16-year 
veterans, were suspended without 
pay in December. 


Paterson festival 
celebrates African 
American ancestry 


PATERSON — On June 19, the 
Women of Wisdom will host this 
years “In Memory of the Ancestors 
(LM.O.T.A) Parade and Juneteenth 
Festival. The opening ceremony 
will begin in the Masonic Temple 
parking lot at 9 a.m. followed by a 
procession up Broadway to Eastside 
Park where the Juneteenth Festival 
will start immediately after the 
parade ends. 

Juneteenth is known as the old- 
est celebration of the ending of slav- 
ery in the United States. This was 
two and a half years after President 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, which had become official on 
January 1, 1863. A range of “Inde- 
pendence Day’ activities were pro- 
vided to entertain the masses, many 
of which continue today such as 
prayer services. 


Seton Hall University Project 
2000 honors local heroes 


ORANGE — Seton Hall Univer- 
sity Project 2000 honored its volun- 
teer teacher assistants, Prudential 
Foundation President Gabriella Mor- 
ris and several other individuals at its 
7th Annual Evening of Celebration on 
Tuesday, May 11, 1999 

The event, conducted at Seton 
Hall University, pays tribute to the 
men who volunteer in the third grade 
classrooms at Alexander Street Ele- 
mentary School in Newark and Oak- 
wood Avenue School in Orange 

Gabriella Morris, President of the 
Prudential Foundation, received the 
Constance Woodruff Award for her 
outstanding support to the Project 
2000 program since its inception: 
Seven other groups or individuals 
were given Community Service 
Awards for their support of the pro- 
gram as well. They are: The Amelior 
Foundation, Morristown; Joyce W. 
Harley, Esquire, Senior Vice Presi- 
dent of Community Development at 
Fleet Bank; Patrick Morelli, distin- 
guished artist and sculptor, Diamond 
Navarro, Principal of Alexander 
Street Elementary School in Newark; 
Eula Penn, Principal of Oakwood 
Avenue Elementary School in 


Orange; the Sons of Thunder, an 
extension of the Sons of Outreach 
Ministry at St. Matthew AME 
Church in Orange; and Philip 
Thomas, Vice President of Arts Edu- 
cation at New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center. 

The keynote speaker was the 
Honorable James R. McGreevey, 
Mayor of Woodbridge Township and 
the Democratic Party’s candidate for 
governor in 1997, McGreevey's 
speech was directed to the 60 Project 
2000 children in attendance 

Project 2000 exposes inner-city 
youth to positive male role modeis 
who can influence attitudes toward 
school and academic achievement. 
Adult males volunteer as teacher 
assistants by interacting regularly 
with them in the classroom. Teacher 
assistants typically volunteer one-half 
day per week assisting classroom 
teachers with a variety of classroom 
tasks, giving personal attention to stu- 
dents, and generally providing a male 
presence associated with education 
and achievement. 

There are currently over 80 vol- 
unteer teacher assistant assistants, but 
more are needed. 


Gabriella Morris, President of the Prudential Foundation 


Schools struggle to teach students second language 


By Nancy Parello 


TRENTON (AP) — The research 
is pretty solid on the subject. The 
sooner you start teaching children a 
second language, the better the chance 
they'll actually learn to speak it 


It’s never to 
late to learn 
how to read 


By Paul Nelson 
Contributing Writer 


PLAINFIELD —Take a stroll 
around Plainfield’s public library on 
any given night and chances’ are 
you'll observe everything form frac- 
tions to French being taught. Glance 
over in the west wing and teacher and 
students are poring over verbs and 
vocabulary words in preparation for 
the G.E.D. Though these are often 
not your typical students, their fervor 
for learning is uncompromising and 
the determination on their faces rivals 
that of a kindergartner. It’s all part of 
the cities attempt to help area resi- 
dents become more literate, informed 
and bolster their self-esteem. And 
the price is right because the service 
is absolutely free. Additionally, the 
program offers workshops in other 
areas such as computer training and 
life skills depending on the need and 
request. That’s according to Shirley 
Tillman who is the director of the 
program, which is housed in the local 
public library. 

Although not confined to, the lit- 
eracy programs three main areas of 
concentration are reading which 
includes G.E.D. preparation, math 
that can range from basic subtraction 
to geometry and lastly there is Eng- 
lish as a second language(ESL) 
Roughly half of the people who enter 
the program come to either brush up 
on their English or learn another lan- 
guage says Tillman 

Certified tutors meet at least once 
weekly for 90 minutes with their 
charge. But before they begin these 
one on one sessions, they must first 
successfully complete a six-week 
training program. That’s where peo- 
ple like Lorraine Shively enter the 
picture. She’s with the local chapter 
of Literacy Volunteers of, 
‘America(LVA) and provides prospec- 
tive tutors with extensive training in 
various disciplines. 

“There are a host of pedagogical 
techniques. Use what works with 
that individual and what you feel 
comfortable with,” said ‘Shively. 
“Find the key to the students learning 
and unlock their potential.” 

Plainfield resident Reneee Doc- 
tor who is presently in one of Shive- 
ly’s classes says she wants to give 
back to the community. Doctor who 
holds a masters degree and works as 
a consultant says she’s looking for- 
ward tot he day she can apply every- 
thing she’s learning to real life situa- 
tions. 

“I consider myself fortunate and 
want to make a difference in people's 
lives and help build their confi- 
dence,” said Doctor. 

Tillman says anyone who has at 
least a high school diploma and is 
interested in becoming a tutor can 
contact her at the library. 

Tillman proudly recounts the 
wealth of success stories the program 
has produced. She vividly remem- 
bers the woman who came in with 
limited reading skills and is now a 
nursing student at Union County Col- 
lege. Another gentleman entered the 
program unable to read but emerged 
to the point where he was able to use 
his acquired skills to read road signs 
and maps and drive solo to North 
Carolina to visit relatives. And there 
are countless other similar stories like 
this, adds Tillman 


Few argue with that logic. But 


er subject into a crowded school day 
as they move toward meeting major 


changes in the state’s education stan- 
dards 

Those standards, adopted nearly 
three years ago, are beginning to 
nificantly change what's happening in 
New Jersey classrooms. 

One requires that every elemen- 
tary school offer a foreign language 

It doesn’t kick in until the 2001 
2002 school year, but many districts 
are already Creating programs, said 


by Doolan, director of the state edu- 
ation department’s Office of Stan- 
p: And Professional Development 


Ee s A mentary 
Offering lessons in a for 
Doolan said. e, ey 
ificts are devoting 70 minutes a week 
10 foreign language lessons, he said 

The others are still grappling with 
how to fit it in: which la to 
teach and how to teach it 

Fore language is of great con- 

cern to us,” said Richard Levy, assis- 
tant superintendent for curriculum and 
instruction in Cherry Hill. “How do 


you do it? We haven't solved that one 
yet.” 

“If you put a foreign language in. 
what do you take out? Do you hire a 
teacher who goes to all the elementary 
schools or do you bring in a pro 
that a classroom teacher can do 
also a financial issue. It’s expensive.” 

Many districts are solving the 
time problem with longer school days. 

The question of which lan 
to offer also has some school offic 
in a quandary. Some districts are opt 
ing for Spanish, since it’s so widely 
spoken, Others are offering Chinese, 
French or other languages 
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If you have 


any sports news you care to submit, write to: 


City News 


or 


Fax us at: (908) 753-1036 


P.O. Box 1774 Plainfield, NJ 07060 


Ab 
funding 


Continued from page 1 


Trenton. “The failure of the 
governor and legislature to comply 
lelays the constitutional require- 
ments-a through and efficient 


education-to thousands of poor 
over 


tudents all 

,” said James Harris, 
first vice president and coordina- 
tor of education for the state Con- 

ference of NAACP Branches. “It is 
really sad that they continue to 
violate the constitutional rights of 
New Jersey’s most vulnerable citi- 
zens. 

The three-year phase-in peris 
od and that Plainfield lost two 
years of funding, and they cite the 
$12 million gap between where 
Plainfield should be financially 
and where it is. 

“It will be five years before the 
children have ac to the fund- 
ing they are entitled to, unless this 
is successfully challenged,” said 
Steve Block of the Education Law 
Center. “The legislature is modify- 
ing a court order, which is illegal.” 

Richard Abbott was a Camden 

public school pupil who was not 
getting the “thorough and efficient 
education” guaranteed by the New 


Jersey Constitution 
The Education Law Center 
three decades ago included all the 


public school students of the poor- 
est communities for public educa- 
Whe PIAS and Nentine 
were added later. 

Plainfield, with 7,300 stu- 
dents, has the high property taxes, 
minority populations, urban areas 
and pockets of intense poverty 
designated by the state Supreme 
Court in various Abbott decisions. 

Plainfield schools have room 
for few of the 750 students who 
would qualify for early childhood 
education. Plainfield can’t accom- 
modate those students who would 
be held back from the next grade if 
not for “social” promotion. That is 
a practice of promoting them in 
spite of academic problems, which 
local educators wish to abolish. 

But the new money will help 
deal with shortages of class space, 
learning technology and person- 
nel, among other things, Leverett 
said 
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Vietnam: 


Dead men walking: a black experience 


By Gilda Rogers 
Stat? Weiter 


Flashback. You've seen them wandering aimlessly in the streets appearing ready to do battle 
dressed to kill — combat boots, army fatigues, and in the place of an M-16 rifféa-mean 2x4. Wi 
hypmotic glare, eyes look right at you as if to say, “! dare you to speak,” so you don’t. 

Some have labeled them as being “shot-out.” Indeed, the reality of these faces and per 
sonalities is the backlash and beguiled legacy of a conflict — nota war — called Vietns 
Trickery at its best. No, these casualties of war didn’t return home ina flag-draped coffin, laid: 
to rest in peace. Rather, appearing to be physically intact, many-black Vietnam soldiérs 
returned home spirit-dead and gone roaming lifeless now amonga the'living. poe for 
some peace of mind, their search continues. 

The black Vietnam soldier got no respect on the home fon. or in Vietnam, where) 
often he, too, was perceived as the enemy. One only needs ta factor in what'was hap-. 
pening in these United States, during the ‘60s and ‘70s — he was economically 
depraved, far less educated than his white counterpart, a so¢ial outeast and a palitical 
misfit in a land he called home. These men became the United States” infantry in 
“Nam, otherwise known as grunts. Accounting for approximately 13-to-15 percent of 
America’s population but in Vietnam their number doubled. These young men were 
drafted, when they should have been attending their senidr prom or playing in a 
band while dreaming a dream, like private first class. James “Frankie” Boyce, He 
was killed in action on Jan. 20, 1969. He was 20 years old. 

Boyce, a 1966 graduate of Plainfield High School, played it a local band, 
“The Admirations,” along with his two brothers Righard and “Jo-Jo.” Both brothers. 
Richard and Frankie received letters, from the draft board on the exact same day — 
Frankie’s birthday, March 30.-TWwo weeks later, the two enlisted under the assump- 
tion of an Army recruiter, who said they would probably. serve:in the Army Spei 
Services Unit. One-tonth later, their younger sibling Jo-Jo enlisted in the army also. 
‘Their dream really wasn’t to serve their country but duty called. The dream was for 
all of them.to return home around the same time and résime, What appeared to be, a 
promising musical career. Frankie’s hopes were high — to make it big. 

Less than a year apart in age, the Boyce brothers (Frankie and Richard) took 
theirstfisical talents with them to Fort Dix Armybase, where they entertained troops and! 
high ranking officials. They pulled guard.duty together, peeled potatoes together and even 
slept together, Richard’s bunk atop Frankie's. 

“They gave us special privileges, 50 We missed a lot of training,” said Boyce in a telephona\ 
interview from his hore in Jacksonville, Fla. “We. Played an awful lot. Frankie wan: entertainer 
of the year in 1968, at Port Polk.” 

The two, stil! hoping to get into the Army Special Services Unit, which meant carte blai 
entertain atid less chance of becoming a grunt, would never happen. Richard, however, felt an 

the two received orders to report to Fort Polk, Louisiana. He remembers seeing a sign M 

home for the man bound for Vietnam,” è 
Le of the brothers, Richard:had a wife anda new daughter. When told by a ee ng one N 
cer that one of them would have to go,to Vietnam, Frankie, being single single, opted to do the tour. 
The following is an excerpt from a letter written by Frankie to his parents on Nov. 16, 1968, which is on display 
at thé NJ Vietnam Veterans: Memorial Foundation, Inc. located'ii Holmdel: Pfc. James “Frankie” Boyce as he appeared in his 1966 

“Thad chills,¢ fever of 102, my stomach way tiurting so until | couldn't even hardlly-stand up. . . I graduation phota from Plainfield High School 
went to the doctar in the field and all he did was give me a little bottle of pills and sent me back to.duty. . . 
they treat us‘éotored guys bad, 1 wish the people in the United States knew what is going t 

The conflict ended in 1975 and'accounted for 58,000 deaths. For those black soldi : i rugs, cted i ‘Terry’s book “Bloods: An Oral 
History of The Vietnam War by Black Veterans,” some are scarred for life. While others have i a r y been diag) st Dramatic Stress Disorder. Many 
of them became - dead men walking. : : 


“I had chills, a fever of 102, 
_my stomach was 


hurting so until I couldn’t 


IJ Vietnam Veterans Memorial 


Founjdation, Inc. and the Boyce family. 


even hardly stand up 

_, .:I went to the doctor in the 

field and all he did was 

| y give mea 

ie Shy hs wee ge, J little bottie of pills and sent 

7 : me back to duty. 

they treat us colored guys bad, 

I wish the people in the United 
States knew what is going on 


Photos courtesy of the 


‘over here and how these people 
are treating the Negro.” 


a letter from Frankie to his parents 


Pfc. James “Frankie” Boyce in Vietnam in Nov. 1968 with comedian and actress Martha Rava 
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RELIGION 
CALENDAR 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6 


NEWARK — M.L.T. Promotion 
Exchange presents the Gospel 
Chariots with special guest the 
Frierson Singers of Newark, NJ at 
Fellowship Baptist Church. 4 p.m 
(973) 504-9656. 


MONDAY, JUNE 7 


WESTFIELD — St. Helen's Church 
offers a support group for those car- 
ing for the elderly loved ones. 8 
p.m. (908) 233-8757. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12 


JACKSON — Soul Brothers Pro- 
duction Company presents gospel 
recording artist John P. Kee and 
New Life Community Choir at Six 
Flags Great Adventure. 4 p.m. 
(732) 422-6674. 


POSITIVELY BLACK 


Forgiveness begins from within 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


(NNPA) — One of the most misun- 
derstood principles of group and person- 
al healing and restoration is the concept 
of forgiveness. When we are admon- 
ished to forgive those who have injured 
or offended us, we are reluctant to do so, 
not only because maintaining grudges 
and resentments have become habitual 
patterns but because we really don’t 
know what forgiveness is or how to do 
it. 


We live in an ordered universe; for 
ery action there is a subsequent conse- 
quence. When we understand this, we 
realize that through forgiveness we 
avoid the negative repercussions of what 
the Asian metaphysicians called the 

“wheel of Karma means 


“It’s not what happens to you in life but 
your response or reaction to it that 
counts.” If someone injures you, I am 
not suggesting that you should be apa- 
thetic, not feel anything and go merrily 
on your way. That is unrealistic. You will 
have some kind of response, whether it 
is shock, bewilderment, dismay 

hurt. I am suggesting, however 
feel what you feel, examine your 
response(s) and within a reasonable 
amount of time, regain your emotional 
equilibrium, positive energy level and 
get on with your life. 

As Africans it would be foolish to 
expect us to like:being debased as we 
were during the great Maafa; the disrup- 
tion of indigenous African tribal life 
psu and cl nek 
| holocaust and 


letting go of resentment, freeing oneself 
from the self-destructive psychological 
and emotional chains that shackle us to 
the past, What are they and what makes 
them ? It has been said, 


fauna that followed once our ancestors 
arrived in this hemisphere. While 
attempting to forget it or push the 

e: of our out of 


be the ideal way of dealing with our 
pain, it does not lend itself to healing or 
restoration. We should remember and 
accept what happened and examine why 
and how it happened, so that it does not 
occur again. We must not forget, but we 
must forgive. Forgiveness is an internal 
process that begins with a decision to let 
go of resentment. Forgiveness means 
exchanging or transmuting our anger 
and bitterness for understanding, 
planned and purposeful action: It frees 
us from the long-term consequences of 
internal damage to our psyche and bod. 


Forgiveness is the catalyst for our 
internal restoration, health and healing, 
Quiet as it’s kept, being angry at some- 
one else doesn’t affect them. Unless you 
confront them, or somehow make them 
aware of your anger, they go merrily on 
their way oblivious to your feelings! The 
outer circumstances of our lives may not 
improve but through the 


our conscious awareness might seem to 


act of forgiving we will. 


In refugee village, religious observances take on added importance 


By John Curran 


FORT DIX, NJ. (AP) — They 
don’t just need food, medical care and a 
place to live. The Kosovo refugees that 
have taken up residence here also have 
spiritual needs 

And Task Force Provide Refuge — 
the people in charge of this growing 
sanctuary of Muslims — is meeting those 
needs, buying 1,000 copies of the Koran, 
converting barracks classrooms into 
prayer rooms and bringing in Muslim 
clerics 


The first 
African 
American 
churches in 
Jersey City 


By Glenn Cunningham 


JERSEY CITY — In the 1850s 
two Methodist churches were estab- 
lished - one in Bergen and the other in 
Jersey City. Each can claim to be ‘the 
first’ since these towns were still inde- 
pendent of each other. 

These churches would be the cen- 
ter of African American spiritual life, 
but also the focus of their political, 
social and educational needs. The first 
African American churches became 
just that 

On April 22, 1850, an advertise- 
ment was placed in the Daily Sentinel 
and Advertiser, in which several mem- 
bers of the African Methodist Church 
in Jersey City, led by Mr. Stephen Bar- 
rell, appealed to the philanthropic and 
Christian public to help them build 
their church 

The appeal was heard, for shortly 
afterwards Cornelius Traphaggen 
donated land for the church to be built 
on. The property was located at the 
foot of Academy Street at Mill Rock 
Road (now Mill Road). A large rock 
formation dominated the property, so 
it was called ‘Rock Hill.” 

By February, 1853, the congrega- 
tion had raised $450.00, and was able 
to start the building. A committee of 
white ministers was formed to help 
with fund-raising. In what was lauded 
as “A good move for the colored peo- 
ple,” Rev. Saunders Corbit, of Trinity 
M.E., and Rev. George Hughes, of St 
Paul's M.E., announced that the new 
church on the side of Bergen Hill 
would provide classroom space for 
African American children. The chil- 
dren were not allowed to attend the 
regular public schools 

The church’s pastor, Rev. Charles 
Birch, labored day and night, helping 
to blast the giant rocks and paint the 
building. An anonymous woman pre- 
sented a beautiful silver plated com- 
munion service to the church. Then, in 
late April, it was reported that “an 
exceedingly neat and commodious 
building, furnished in simple and con- 
ventional style,” was ready for use. 

The church was dedicated on Sun- 
day, April 24, 185: 
ication had been ca 
bad weather, but the people were so 
enthusiastic that they came and filled 
the church anyway. Three white minis- 
ters who had supported the new church 
were invited to preach that day 

Almost immediately the new 
church began to fulfill the role of a 
religious center. On May 7, 1853 the 
church sponsored a ‘temperance’ cele- 
bration on the 11th anniversary of the 
Delevan State Temperance Union. The 
convention was held on the brow of 
B Hill, in two acres of open 
space, surrounded by small cedar 
tees, with an excellent view of the 
city and bay. Three hundred people 
came from Jersey City, Bergen, New 
York and Brooklyn. 


Recently, about 100 ethnic Albanian 
refugees shucked their shoes and set 
down colorful prayer rugs on a grass; 
Planted dielt mess fall for ii 
long jumma, or community prayer ser- 
vice, to mark their weekly sabbath. 

“This time, it's more important to be 
closer to God and to pray to God,” said 
one participant, 23-year-old Enver Sule- 
jmani of Pristina, Kosovo's capital 
“God is the only help. And we give 
thanks to God, who gives America to 
help us.” 

U.S. Army chaplains and civilian 
clerics say such observations are more 
important than ever for the disenfran- 
chised ethnic Albanians because of what 
they have endured. 

Each of the dormitories in the 


Yes, 3001! That’s because Investors’ Century Free Checking will remain free for more than a 

. or even a few years! In fact, because it’s free (and filled with extraordinary 
benefits) we suspect you'll have it for a very long time. Century Free Checking has absolutely 
. including a calculator* as our gift to you; it’s our way of 
demonstrating that you finally have a checking account you can count on. 


few months . 


everything you want . 


+ A personal account that will give your 


village have two prayer rooms, 
ach for women and men. In each, a 
sign picturing a mosque is mounted on a 
wall, to let Mustims know which way is 


east so they can pray facing that direc- 
Ítion — toward Mecca, the birthplace of 
“Mohammed, the prophet who founded 


Mtheir religion. 


IF YOU HAVE HIGH BLOOD PRE: 


* COMPLETE PHYSICAL EXAM 
* BLOOD LAB WORK 


HACKENSACK, NJ 
(201) 678-0288 
M-F 9AM - 5PM 


URE. ARE 18 YEARS OR OLDER, AND 
QUALIFY. YOU CAN PARTICIPATE IN A CLINICAL RESEARCH STUDY OF AN 
INVESTIGATIONAL MEDICATION FOR HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. PERSONS OF 
ALL ETHNIC BACKGROUNDS ARE ENCOURAGED TO PARTICIPATE 
QUALIFIED PARTICIPANTS WILL RECEIVE FREE STUDY RELATED: 


CALL 
ADVANCED BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


* EARN UP TO $400.00 
* ECG 
ADVANCED 


ABR 


WANTED: 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Right now, right here in New Jersey, 
there are brothers and sisters who need 
foster parents who can help them stay together. 


1-877-NJ FOSTER 


CALL TOLL FREE 


Can 
ee 


Christie Whitman, Governor. 
NJ Department of Human Services. 


BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH, INC, 


family everything it needs. 
+ Open the account with just $50. 
e No minimum balance required. 
+ No monthly fee. 


+ Write as many checks as you want with 


no per-check charges. 


+ Receive your first order of 50 checks free. 


A wide variety of other checking accounts is also available. 


INVESTORS 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 


CHATHAI 
169 Main Steet* 


CLARK: 

56 Westfield Avenue* 
Bradlees Shopping Center* 
EAST ORANGE: 

27 Prospect Street 
EDISON: 

1655-65 Oak Tree Road* 


HILLSIDE: 
1128 Liberty Avenue* 


Investors’ 24-Hour 


‘ATM Location 


Cheek with he best! 


Other offices: 

IRVINGTON: PLAINFIELD: Colts Neck 
34 Union Avenue 130 Watchung Avenue* 
1331 Springfield Avenue Deal 
1065 Stuyvesant Avenue ROXBURY TWSP. 
LIVINGSTON: Roxbury Mall, Route 1 Freehold 
493 South Livir A i: 
Sr East hormis hoedt | SCOTCH PLAINS: Long Branch 
MADISON: 4 Ne k 

5 SPRINGFIELD: lavesin 
16 Waverly Place’ 173 Mountain Avenue 
MILLBURN: Mountain and Moris Avenves* | Spring Lake Heights 


243 Millburn Avenue* 


+ Receive a monthly transaction statement. 


+ We'll buy back up to 200 unused checks from 
your current checking account for 5¢ each, 
giving you an extra $10 in your pocket. 

+ Plus, choose such convenient options as 
overdraft protection, the Investors Check 
Card, an Investors ATM Card, and telephone 
transfer capabilities. 


* New Century Free Checking accounts only. 


SAVINGS BANK 


249 Millburn Avenue, Millburn + 1-800-252-8119 


UNION: 
97-979 Stuyvesant 


| Toms River 


NEW PI q 
| Vilage Shopping Center* 


Deposits FDIC insured to $100,000 


Union Plaza, Route 22 West * 


| Whiting 
A 
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WEDNESDAY MAY 26 


JERSEY CITY — Jersey City Medical 
Centef will offer a support group for 
breagt eancer survivors beginning at 6 
p.m(201) 915-2273. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a pro- 

iM to avoid salt in foods. 8:30 p.m. 
(732) 937-8820. 


CRANFORD — Union County College 
offers an IV Certification Course for all 
licensed practical nurses. 8:30 a.m. 
(908) 709-7503. 


THURSDAY, MAY 27 


WESTFIELD — The Rutgers 
Cooperative Extension of Union 
County host a class on fad diets. 7 
p.m. (908) 654-9854. 


NEWARK — Newark Beth Israel 
Hospital will hold “Senior Day,” which 
will look at situations effecting senior 
as part of its commemoration of Older 
Americans Month beginning at 10 a.m. 
(973) 926-7175. 


GARWOOD — The Emmanual 
Cancer Foundation will hold a fund- 
raising event at Crossroads 
Restaurant beginning at 6:30 p.m 
(908) 232-5666. 


PLAINFIELD — Cedarbrock School 
Presents the Literacy Health Fair 
inside the school's multi-purpose room 
beginning at 8:30 a.m. (908) 753- 
3269, 


NEW YORK — The Lindesmith Center 
holds a discussion on preventing and 
managing binge drinking in college 
students at the Open Society Institute. 
4 p.m. (212) 548-0695. 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Center offers water exercise 
for seniors at the YMCA in Plainfield, 
10:30 a.m. (908) 753-3508, 


GREENBROOK — American Red 
Cross of Greater Union County holds a 
blood drive at the Greenbrook Manor 
Nursing Home. 4:30 p.m. (908) 756- 
6414. 


FRIDAY, MAY 28 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a sup- 
Port group -for.-those: suffering from 
manic depression at the hospital's 
auditorium. 7:30 p.m. (732) 937-8820. 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Center offers free blood pres- 
sure screenings. 10 a.m. (908) 753- 
3506. 


SATURDAY, MAY 29 


NEW BRUNSWICK — St. Peter's 
University Hospital host a special pro- 
gram on fertility for 12-year-old girls 
and their mothers at the hospital's con- 
ference center. 1:30 p.m: (782) 745- 
8528. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1 


NEW YORK — The Eastern 
Paralyzed Veterans Association spon- 
sors a health care policy conference at 
the Glenpointe Marriott in Teaneck, 
NJ. Call (718) 803-3782 for time and 
information, 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital 

offers a six-week speechreading /lip- 

reading course at the hospital's reha- 

bilitation department. 10 a.m. (201) 
+3186. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a 
course in infant care. 7:30 p.m. (732) 
937-8820, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2 


JERSEY CITY — The Jersey City 
Medical Center offers a support group 
for newly diagnosed breast cancer 
patients at the hospital's conference 
room. 6 p.m, (201) 915-2273, 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a sup- 
port group for breastfeeding mothers. 
7 p.m. (732) 235-7557. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 4 


IRVINGTON — The Township of 
Irvington Sponsors a community-wide 
blood drive at the Servicemen's Club. 
11 a.m. (973) 399-6645. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center offers a sup- 
Port group for those suffering from 
Hepatitis C and their families. 7:30 
p.m. (732) 937-8820. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 5 


MORRISTOWN — The American 
Diabetes Association holds a fund- 
raising bike ride at the UPS/Belicore 
Park. Call (508) 786-9520 for time and 
information. 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital 
host a fund-raiser party to benefit 
breast cancer survivors, their families 
and research. The event will take 
place at Geronimo Restaurant. 12 
p.m. (201) 833-7100. 


MONDAY, JUNE 7 
EDISON — JFK Medical Center hosts 


a class and discussion on grandpar- 
enting. 7 pam. (732) 321-7000. 


The real lives behind the numbers of HIV/AIDS patients 


By Eric Goosby, M.D. 


I saw my first HIV-infected patient 
in 1980 when I was a third-year medical 
resident covering the intensive care unit 
at San Francisco General Hospital. The 
patient was a law student, a young 
Hispanic man from nearby Cal-Berkely 
One day, he was the embodiment of high 
aims and hopes.as an aspiring lawyer, 


from the sorrow of such sus- 


ze 
victim of what was then an unknown 


ess and HHS teamed up to lever- 
an additional $156 million in the 


relief to those ravaged by the disease, I HIV/AIDS in racial and ethnic minority 
have witnessed AIDS-related deaths 


more than 450 times. It is difficult to ns through which we will better 


position our communities to meet the 
expanding burden of the HIV epidemic. 

I am optimistic about this new fed- 
eral commitment. AIDS is the leadin 
killer of African American men age 25 
44 and the second leading killer of 
African American women in the same 
age group. The largest percentage of 
increases for HIV/AIDS are now among 
women and youth, racial and ethnic 


minorities, injecting drug users and their 

| partners. Minority communities 
are not experiencing the overall decline 
in death rates and the promisin; 
therapies that are being reporte 
al population. 

Dr. Goosby is Director of the Office 

HIV/AIDS Policy at the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. 


sexu 
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“You gave my mother a re 
to get up each morning 


Clementine Mensah has 
peace of mind at work since 
her mother started coming to 
Muhlenberg Regional Medical 
Center’s Adult Medical Day 


Care Center. 


minor ailments. 


what I saw. 


certified prof 


ason 


12) 


“My mother lives with me. And 
though she got by on her own 
while I was at work—by sleeping 
late and passing time watching 
television—it was hardly living. I 
worried about her safety and health 
because she has diabetes, high 
blood pressure and some other 


One day, I visited Muhlenberg 
Regional Medical Center’s Adult 
Medical Day Care Center. I liked 


At first my mother was hesitant, 
but you wouldn’t know it now. 
She’s ready at 7 a.m. for the 
8:30 a.m. shuttle! Her days are filled 
with new friends and activities. She 
can’t wait to tell me about her day 
when I get home. Before, my mom 
was existing; now she’s really living! 


FREE IN-HOME 
ASSESSMENT! 


Call Judy Bartlett today and ask 
about our free In-Home Adult 


Medical Day Care Assessment. It’s 
a special visit from one of our 
ionals and will help 
you decide if adult day care is right 
for you and your loved one. 

And when you call, we'll send you 
a Home Safety Information Check 
List absolutely free! 


(908)668-2328 


MUHLENBERG REGIONAL 


mal CENTER 


perem et 


SOLARIS HEALTH SYSTEM 


Billboard 


THURSDAY, MAY 27 


NEW YORK — The Blue Note Jazz 
Club presents the Grammy-winning 
jazz supergroup Fourplay. 9 and 
11:30 p.m., through May 30. (212) 
475-8592. 


SHORT HILLS — The East Orange 
Golf Course presents jazz singer 
Jackie Jones. 5:30 p.m. (973) 676- 
1075. 


FRIDAY, MAY 28 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) pre- 
sents a Hispanic Youth Showcase. 7 
p.m. 1(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


SUNDAY, MAY 30 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) pre- 
sents the New Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra Community Partners Con- 
cert. 7:30 p.m. 1(888) GO-NJPAC. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center presents the 
award-winning musical “Smokey 
Joe's Café” 7:30 p.m. (888) GO- 
NJPAC. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2 


NEWARK — Musical hits from 
“Smokey Joe's Café.” 7:30 pm, at 
NJPAC (973) 297-5834. 


NEWARK — Newark Symphony Hall 
presents the gospel-musical “Lord, 
Why Do | Keep Choosing the Wrong 
Man.” 8 p.m. (973) 643-8009. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 4 


NEW YORK — Audrey Ross, Inc: 
presents an all-star dance concert 
featuring Joan Miller's Dance Players 
at Martin Luther King High School. 
7:30 p.m. (212) 586-3500, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 5 


NEWARK — New Jersey Arts & 
Music Festival opens. The Tempta- 
tions, The Neville Brothers, Koko Tay- 
lor & her Blues Machine, Felix Her- 
nandez’ Rhythm Revue and more. 
Through June 6. (888) GO-NJPAC. 
NEW YORK — Jazz at Lincoln Cen- 
ter presents the New York City Ballet 
commemorating the work of leg- 
endary composer Duke Ellington at 
the New York State Theater. 8 p.m. 
(212) 875-5599. 


NEWARK — The Fashion Dome pre- 
sents “The Dome After Dark” Interna- 
tional Fashion Show at the New Jer- 
sey Performing Arts Center (NJPAC). 
6 p.m. (973) 242-0444. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6 


NEW YORK — A musical prelude to 
the Puerto Rican Day parade jump- 
starts the annual festivities with a 
presentation of songs from the musi- 
cal “Toys Without Children.” Museum 
of the City of New York. 2 p.m. (212) 
534-1672 ext.257. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 
MADISON — The New Jersey 
Shakespeare Festival presents the 
Shakespeare comedy “As You Like It” 
at the F.M. Kirby Shakespeare The- 
ater. 8 p.m. (973) 408-3278. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 11 
NEW YORK — The Port Authority 
Cultural Department presents a 
salsa dance party at the Austin J. 
Tobin Plaza at the World Trade Cen- 
ter beginning at 6 p.m. (212) 435- 
4170. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 20 


NEW YORK — The Morris-Jumel 
Mansion Museum hosts a Father's 


the legendary Isaac Hayes. 5 p.m. 1 
(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24 


“Carmen” at 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC). 8 p.m. 
1-(888)-GO-NJPAC. 


Festival 


9000 for information and time. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 26 

LITTLE FALLS — Si 

of John Barrymore entitled "Barry- 

more" Call (873) 256-0576 tor inor- 

mation and time. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29 
ater, Inc. —— i 


lay “The Old if 


NEWARK — The New Jersey 


sents the Brain 
7:30 p.m. 1-(888)-GO-NJPAC, 


Day Concert featuring the New Ams- 
terdam Baroque. 2 p.m. (212) 923- 
8008. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) present 


NEWARK — The New Jersey State 
Opera presents renowned ‘opera 
the New Jersey Per- 


ENGLEWOOD — The JVC Jazz 
presents the legendary 
James Brown at the John Harms 
Center for the Arts. Call (212) 496- 


summerfun The- 
ator, te. pris eas 


LITTLE FALLS — Suwadi Te. 


forming Arts Center ‘NuPRC) te 
Orchestra. 


* Cail 
(973) 256-0576 ia information and 


‘Power of the new generation’ 
spotlights ‘The 1999 Essence Awards’ 


NEW YORK — A mul- 
titude of stars come 
together to celebrate the 
power of the new genera- 
tion at The 1999 Essence 
Awards. The award show, 
hosted by Jada Pinkett 
Smith and Jamie Foxx, 
will air on FOX June 9. 
This year’s honorees 
include six outstanding 
individuals and one corpo- 
ration who all epitomize 
the power of a new gener- 
ation. 1999 Essence 
Awards recipients are 
Grammy Award-winning 
hip-hop and R&B star 
Lauryn Hill; Grammy 
Award-Winning gospel 
recording artist Kirk 
Franklin; comedian Chris 
Rock: and the founders of 


Grammy winner Lauryn Hill cried tears of joy when 
she received her award. 


Jamie Fox and Jada Pinkett Smith host the star-studded lineup. 


er & The Love Fellowship 
Choir salute the evening’s 
honorees. Gerald Levert, 
Brian McKnight and Mon- 
tell Jordan are part of a 
moving tribute paid to the 
late Marvin Gaye, with a 
special appearance by his 
daughter, Nona Gaye. 
Together the four lit up the 
stage singing “Your Pre- 
cious Love.” Stevie Won- 
der, Deborah Cox and CeCe 
Winans perform a spectac- 
ular “As.” which brings the 
audience to their feet. In 
addition, Avery Brooks 
delivers a inspiring spo- 
ken-word performance. 
‘Among the all-star line- 
up of presenters are Mari- 


the FUBU clothing collec- 
tion, Grassroots honorees 
are Hydeia L. Broadbent - 
a 14-year-old living with 
AIDS whois an AIDS 
spokesperson; Jennifer 
Lindsay, a young woman 
who overcame brain dam- 
age at birth and later 
became a child. prodigy, 
master violinist, soprano 
and college student: and 
her mother. Gloria Lind- 
say. who quit hi teaching. 
job to Sac Ste: at 


Evans, who starti 
evening off singi ging 
current “hit single! 
Night Long.” Perfor- 
mances by Brandy, Kelly 
Price, Crystal Lewis, Nu 
Nation, Joe, Kenny Latti- 
more and Hezekiah Walk- 


Singer Robb 
Boldt 
explores 
‘The Bliss 
of Affection’ 


In his music and conversa- 
tion, Robb Boldt makes strong 
statements in a simple manner. 
“Tm on a mission with my music. 
I'd like to make people feel some- 
thing they’ve never felt before,” 
says the singer/songwriter/gui- 
tarist/producer. Listeners to 
Boldt’s Babylon Records/Trauma 
Records debut, The Bliss of 
Affection, are in for a new expe- 
rience. 

According to Boldt the album 
chronicles “the side of a man 
that usually doesn’t talk about 
feelings.” The canon of songs by 
black male singers is full of odes 
to carnal desire, but Boldt 
favored a different approach. 
“There's too much ‘I-want you-I- 
need-you’ stuff out there; I want- 
ed to step into another area.” 
Boldt’s well-crafted songs articu- 
late the emotional complexities 
of vulnerability and need. 
Boldt’s expansive musical 
approach is as uncategorizeable 
as his upbringing. His refusal to 
settle for any one comfortable 
genre niche may be a reflection 
of his outsider’s perspective as 
the adopted son of a white couple 
who divorced when he was 
young. His independent spirit 
owes part to the resulting peri- 
patetic upbringing. The 26-year 
old performer grew up in upstate 
New York, Omaha and Chicago, 
before settling in the Los Angles. 
Turning to music as a safe 
haven, Boldt took up piano in his 
teens and guitar sl Te- 
after. In nei 


Robb Boldt 
chance, but working with other 
artists helped me find my own 
point of view.” 

Boldt’s skilled production, 


which deftly combines live 
instruments with synthetic ele- 
ments such as drum machines, is 
a highlight of The Bliss Of Affec- 
tion. This impressive backing 
frames Boldt’s moving vocals 
and coupled with his stellar 
lyrics creates a sum rarely found 
in debut recordings 


Grassroots honorees are 14-year-old Hydela L. Broadbent who candidly speaks about living with AIDS as well as Jennifer Lindsay 
who was born with brain damage. 


Five black flimmakers are finalist 


ah Carey, Bill Cosby, 
Danny Glover, Star Jones, 
Earvin “Magic” Johnson, 
Patti LaBelle, Tia and 
Tamera Mowry, Holly 
Robinson Peete, Iyanla 
Vanzant and Marlon 
Wayans. 

The Essence Awards 


celebration, which high- 
lights the contributions off 
preeminent African Ameri- 
cans, was first held in 1987 
and has become one of the 
country’ top awards 
shows. Previous Essence 
Awards honorees have 
included The Artist, Patti 
LaBelle, Will Smith, Wyn- 
ton Marsalis, Janet Jack- 


son, Oprah Winfrey, 
Whoopi Goldberg, Denzel 
Washington, Whitney 


Houston and General Colin 
Powell, as well as dozens of 
community activists who 
have given of themselves to 
improve the quality of life 
for others. 


for the HBO short film award 


NEW YORK — Five black 
filmmakers have been tapped as 
final candidates for the second 
annual HBO Short Film Award, 
to be given out at the Acapulco 
Black Film Festival (ABFF), 
June 8-12 in Mexico. The festival 
is presented by Uniworld Enter- 
tainment and The Black Film- 
maker Foundation and sponsored 
by I 
“Our mission has been to cre- 
ate a platform that allows up- 


learn first-hand about the busi- 
ness,” said Colin Callender, presi- 
dent, HBO Original Movies. “The 
award also gives their work expo- 
sure to a new consumer audi- 
ence.” The HBO Short Film 
Award, first given out at the 1998 


directing talents of young black 
filmmakers. 

The grand prize winner, to be 
announced during the ABFF’s 
closing night ceremony on Satur- 
day, June 12, will receive a $5,000 
grant and a paid apprenticeship 
with HBO NYC Productions, the 
network's movie division respon- 
sible for the award-winning “Miss 


Evers’ Boys” and the recent 
screen adaptation of Ernest 

Gaines’ “A Lesson Before Dying.” 
‘Two runners-up will also receive 
paid apprenticeships with HBO 


The following nominees are: 


attention in all the wrong places. 

Each of the finalists’ short 
films will be presented at a spe- 
cial screening at the ABFF on 
Thursday, June 10 in Acapulco. A 
panel of distinguished African 
coat: directors and an HBO 


“Possum.” His short film entry, 
“Possum,” tells the story of a 
young man who learns about 
friendship after being abandoned 
by his brother. 

Treva Etienne — “Driving 
Miss Crazy.” His short film entry, 
“Driving Miss Crazy,” examines 
the psychological journey of a 
young woman waiting for her 
date’s arrival. 

Rod Galles “Twin 
Cousins.” His short film entry, 
“Twin Cousins,” tells a story of 
friendship between two girls from 
opposite sides of the tracks. 

ron Woolfolk — “Kuroi 
Hitsuji” (“Black Sheep”). Wool- 
folk’s short film entry, “Kuroi Hit- 
suji,” tells the story of a young 
African American teacher in rural 
Japan. 

Mare Cayce “Nikita 
Blue.” Cayce’s short film entry, 
“Nikita Blue,” is a story about a 
teenage girl who searches for 


executive will judge 
the Anali rond of wouipetition. 
Last year, two short films tied for 
first place - Jeffrey Byrd’s “Break- 
down,” a set piece about the after- 
math of a bank robbery and star- 
ring Vanessa Williams, and NYU 
film graduate Christine Swan- 
son’s “Two Seasons,” the story of 
two childhood friends who explore 
the boundaries of friendship and 
discover much more. The Acapul- 
co Black Film Festival was estab- 
lished in 1997 to celebrate and 
showcase the best in black cine- 
ma as well as heighten visibility 
and interest in African American 
filmmakers and performers. It 
also serves as a marketplace for 
the buying of black films. The 
founder and executive producer of 
the festival is Byron Lewis, chair- 
man and CEO, UniWorld Group, 
Inc. Warrington Hudlin, presi- 
dent of the Black Filmmaker 
Foundation, serves as executive 
producer and curator. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 
HOPE Vi PROGRAM MANAGER 

The Housing Authority of the City of New Brunswick is 


seeking propagals from individuals or firms to provide 
Authority's HOPE 
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Johnson 
returns 
after bout 
with cancer 


By Tom Canavan 
AP sports writer 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N.J 
(AP) — There are times when 
LeShon Johnson is talking that he 
just has to stop and swallow hard, 
trying to soothe his parched lips and 
throat. 

Until a year ago, the New York 
Giants running back didn’t have that 
problem. Then came the cancer, the 
chemotherapy and finally the radia- 
tion, which dried out his saliva 
glands, at least temporarily. 

It’s something Johnson can 
endure after already having endured 
working to get back on the football 
field for another shot at playing in 
the NFL. 

“Hey, I'm just so excited right 
now,” Johnson said Wednesday 
after going through his second day 
of a minicamp for Giants veterans 
“The main thing is I've joined the 
team again. It's great being around 
my teammates and going out there 
playing.” 

About this time last year, life 
was more uncertain. Doctors found 
a tumor the size of a grapefruit in his 
chest while taking a routine X-ray 
prior to last year’s minicamp. 

What make the discovery 
remarkable was that Johnson, who is 
from Haskell, Okla., and played 
junior college ball in Miami, Okla., 
was the picture of health. He was a 
27-year-old who had just signed 
with the Giants as a free agent, and 
he might have been one of the best- 
conditioned athletes on the team. 

Johnson insists he never asked 
“Why me?” 

“I was thinking more about 
playing again and getting healthy,” 
Johnson said, every once in a while 
sticking out his tongue to try to wet 
his lips. “I felt God was on my side, 
but playing again was the biggest 
thing. I didn’t know if I could come 
back again.” 

Johnson really wasn’t sure until 
late January. 

The chemo wasn’t that bad. He 
had trouble keeping food down after 
the first few doses, but he later was 
able to eat and work out after a ses- 
sion. 

The 28 straight days of radiation 
were a lot tougher. The sessions 
only lasted five minutes, but the 
after-effects left him drained almost 
the entire month of January, a period 
that included his 28th birthday. 

“I's pretty bad, but it’s only as 
bad as you make it,” said Johnson, 
who broke into the NFL in 1994 
with Green Bay. `You can sit and 
feel sorry for yourself and let it get 
you down, or you can go out and do 
the things that you were doing 
before you found out you were 
sick.” 

The one thing Johnson had 
working for him was his wife and 
two children. They were there all the 
time, watching cartoons with him 
and giving him the `Oh, Dad’ com- 
ments when he flipped televisions 
stations just to get an occasional 
glimpse of a football game. He 
never watched too long, though, 
because it was frustrating. 

“Just by having kids, that takes 
your mind off a lot of things and 
makes you feel a lot better,” John- 
son said with a smile. 

Talking about football makes 
Johnson smile even wider, and that 
smile hasn't left his face working 
out this week 

Catching swing passes out of the 
backfield in 7-on-7 drills, Johnson 
has looked very quick, apparently 
just as fast as before the cancer 

“He has got some serious 
wheels,” quarterback Kent Graham 
said. “He'll hit that hole 150 mph 
and he'll break some big ones. It’s 
exciting to see him out there.” 

The next step will be full con- 
tact and that first big hit. 

’m waiting to give one,” 
Johnson said. `I love contact and I 
just can't wait to go out there and 
lower my head and punish some- 
body.” 

Johnson is still six pounds under 
his playing weight of 212, but he 
expects to be ready for the start of 
the season. 

“T can’t wait for that day when I 
run through the tunnel in my blue 


Gilda Rogers 
Staff Writer 


Hot fun in the summertime 
returns to the Jersey Shore. In its sec- 
ond season, the Shore Cats of the 
United States Basketball League are 
bringing much needed excitement 
and a burst of energy to the once- 
upon-a- time famed Asbury Park 
Convention Center, which the team 
calls its home 

Coached by Hall of Famer Rick 


By Greg Moore 
Sports Editor 


The impact of Allan Houston's 
dramatic game winning shot against 
the Heat cannot be overstated. Its 
ramifications are manifold. It sent 
the legendary Pat Riley home for 
the summer to work on his tan. It 
perhaps marked a watershed 
moment in the career of Houston 
who may yet develop into the con- 
sistent force which Knick brass 
hoped when they gave him 
$56,000,000 a few years ago. And 
“The Shot” also earned Knick 
coach Jeff Van Gundy the well 
deserved right to come back for at 
least another season. 

Far from perfect Van Gundy has 
made his fair share of coaching 
miscues his year. His disapproval of 
Marcus Camby for Charles Oakley 
trade was evident early in the sea- 
. Van Gundy’s consequential 
n to limit Camby’s minutes 
hurt the team and revealed a lack of 
sound judgment. It was Camby who 
played an instrumental role in the 
Knick’s late playoff push, a push 
which would have been averted if 
Van Gundy would have shown more 
confidence in Camby. In addition, 
some of Van Gundy’s substitution 
patterns have been questionable. In 
this regard, Van Gundy's penchant 
for removing hot players from 
games can be unnerving. And his 
dependence on aging Patrick Ewing 
as the offensive focal point over 
more spry scorers such as Houston 
and Latrell Sprewell made for a 
predictable and sputtering offense. 


Shore Cats Home Schedule 
May 28 vs. Washingon 
vs. Kansas 
vs. Brooklyn 
vs. Atlanta 
vs. Pennsylvania 
vs. Raleigh 

-26 Playoffs Begin 


game time 7:35 pm. Sunday at 6:05 p.m 


Barry and assistant, Clifford Ray, 
who was an assistant coach with the 
New Jersey Nets and the Washington 
Wizards, the Shore Cats are looking 
to improve last year’s 14-12 season 
Already oh a seven-game winni 

streak, the “Cats appear to be off to a 
good season. The Shore Cats sur- 
prised everyone when they upset the 
Pennsylvania Valley Dawgs, coached 
by former NBA great 


son opener, which seems to have set 


Van Gundy 
deserves vote 
of confidence 


That said, Van Gundy is a valu- 
able asset to the Knick organiza- 
tion, and if he is j 
will be unemployed for all of one 
day. Over the past couple of years, 
Van Gundy exhibited several 
skills which has set him apart from 
many coaching contemporaries 
First, he has demonstrated the abil- 
ity to earn the trust and respect of 
modern day professional athletes 
He has accomplished this on the 
strength of a Herculean work ethic 
and impeccable preparation skills 
which enhances his credibility with 
his players. When Van Gundy 
makes a suggestion in the heat of 
battle, his players are more prone to 
listen since they realize that most of 
his suggestions are the by-product 
of hours watching game tapes. Sec- 
ondly, Van Gundy knows his play- 
ers and shares a special bond with 
many of them. 

If Van Gundy is replaced, there 
is no guarantee that his replacement 
(including Phil Jackson) will ever 
nder the type of loyalty cur- 
tly enjoyed by Van Gundy. Last- 
ly, for the second straight year, Van 
Gundy has defeated the great Pat 
Riley. In defeating the Miami Heat, 
The Knicks became only the second 
th seed to def a number one 
seed in the playoffs. That should 
count for something 

Currently, Van Gundy is recog- 
nized as one of the bright young 
coaches in the coaching fraternity. 
This fact provides Van Gundy with 
significant job security in basket- 
ball circles-a circle which hopefully 
encompasses the New York Knicks 
organization. 


EDITORS QUESTION OF 
THE WEEK 


right to keep his job? 


By advancing the Knicks to the second round of 
the playoffs, has Jeff Van Gundy earned the 


the tone of play. 

“Inside we're more talented than 
last year,” said Ira Bowman the sole 
survivor of the debuting Shore Cat's 
team. Bowman, who was fifth in the 
league in scoring averaging 12.7 
points per game last year, is feelin’ 
this new and improved team 

ppreciating all the fan support 
they’ ve received, the Shore Cats led 
the league in attendance last season. 
A Spike Lee Joint - “Do the Right 
Thing” actor Danny Aiello was some- 


Left, No. 23 Omm’a Givens of the Shore Cats defends against opponent from the Pennsylvania Valley Dogs. Right, Dan Kreft looks on as teammate No. 
24 Rocky Walls, drives to the basket against defender. 


Asbury Park’s Cats are a Shore thing 


what of a mainstay in the house last 
year and has made his presence 
known this season. The team wishes 
to encourage families to continue to 
come out and participate in the fun 
attractions and free-bees lined up for 
the kids. Family fun at affordable 
prices — $8 a ticket — and the team is 
active in community fundraisers, too. 
For further information and to pu 
chase tickets contact the Shore 
public relations and media director 
Todd Craig at (732) 922-1090. 


A CELEBRATION 
OF BLACK MUSIC 


I A 
TOU O h 
s S L rban Seholarshi 


Union teen 
represents 
Special Olympics 
on Cereal box 


UNION, NJ. (AP)— Breakfast is 
about to become a lot more interesting 
for Nicolas and Sofia Filimonezuk of 


er this month or in the beginning 
of next month, a familiar face will be 
them from the cover of the 


es box — their daughter, Nancy 


Filimon 


old swimmer will rep- 
pecial Olympics New Jersey on. 
a limited-edition cereal box cover that 
will be sold at ShopRite stores in New 
Jersey and possibly the New York met- 
ropolitan area. 

“It’s exciting,” Nicolas Filimon- 
czuk said. “We're going to buy many 
boxes. I don’t know how many, but 
many.” 

Nancy Filimonczuk, born with 
Down’s Syndrome, was chosen. to 
appear on the cereal because she is a 
champion swimmer. She won two 
medals at the 1995 Special Olympics 
World Summer Games, and will be one 
of 68 New Jerseyans who will compete 
at the 1999 Games this summer in North 


resent 


Carolina. The games are expected to 
draw 7,000 s from 185 countries. 

Michigan, ew York, and Texas 
have put group ial Olympic ath- 


letes on the ce x. When New Jer- 
sey decided to do it, Special Olympic 
officials decided they wanted to put only 
one athlete on the cover 

ur point was to be consist 
with other Wheaties boxes,” said M 
Edenzon, president of Special Olymp 
New Jersey 
e said of 


cials picked Nancy 


of the pool of New Jersey athletes go 
to the Games, and that they were lo 
ing for someone who had been cone 
trating on one sport and was dedica 
toit 

Nancy has been swimming si 
she was 8 years old. 


These days, 


It's my favorite sport,” Nar 
said. “I want to be the best I can be.’ 

She said she planned on autogra 
ing covers, and wants to give ther 
her friends and one to Gov. Chri 
Whitman, 


CHECK YOUR LOCAL TV LISTING AND TV GUIDE 


JUNE AND JULY FOR DETAILS. 


Let your voice be heard? Please send all comments to Gregory Moore at 
City News Publications, P.O. Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07061. Fax com- 
ments to 908-754-3761 or e-mail them to CityNews97@ aol.com. We will 
publish responses in the following edition of City News. 


uniform and play and I hear: 
‘LeShon Johnson on the carry.” I 
can’t wait for it to happen.” 


